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INTRODUCTORY 


Preparation ¢j the World for the conung 
of Chrisi—Sate of the Geniile world 
at his birth—State of the Jewish nation 


atthatperiod--Lifeand death of Christ 
Divine purpcseinthe eas of Christ, 
and in the separation of the Jewish na- 
tion from the rest of mankind. little un. 
derstood by the Discifiles themscives— 
Preparation of them for their nission 
by the effusion of the Holy Sfirit— 
Progress of the Goshel in Jerusalem. 


"Tue fireparation of the world for the 
coming of Christ was suitable to the 
erandeur of the event itself, and of the 
purposes which it was designed to ac- 
complish. A mind rightly instructed 
perceives in the incarnation and sacri- 
fice of Christ a glory which eclipses all 
that the universe ever beheld. Christ 
in the manger and Christ on the cross, 
are scenes of such infinite importance, 
in their causes and in their consequen- 
ces, that such a mind can see the high- 
est wisdom in that Jong preparation for 
the exhibition of them, which seemed 
rood to divine providence. 
should ** at sundry times, and in divers 
manners, speak to the Fathers by the 
Prophets,’? might seem the ordinary 
and natural method of his intercourse 
with men; but, that he should “speak 
to us by his Son,” that he should “ send 
forth his Son made of a woman,” and 
that ** God’’ should be thus ** manifest 
Christ. Obsery. No, |, 
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in the flesh,’’ is a “mystery so great,’ 
thatit might well wait ull ** the fulness 
of time was come”’ for its completion. 
It becomes us, indeed, in no case, to 
prescribe what it is fit God shouk: do; 
Lut it is not unsuitable, either to our 
state or character, to inquire, with hu- 
mility and reverence, into the fitness 
of what he has done. 

This preparation, however, consist- 
ed not merely in various and increas- 
ing intimations of the approach of the 
Redeemer, calculated to awaken ex- 
pectation and desire of that event, but 
in suffering the world to arrive at that 
pitch of spiritual darkness and moral 
depravity, which might demonstrate 
the necessity, and illustrate the mercy; 
of a new and brighter dispensation. 
This will appear upona view of the state 
of the Gentile world at the birth of Christ 
All the nattons which occupied the vast 
extent of the Roman empire were de- 
graded by the grossest superstitions 
and vices, varying according to the 
eenius and circumstances of the re- 
spective people. Paganism had mani- 
fested itscif to be so dreadfully vicious 
in its nature and tendency, that it was 
become the just object of contempt to 
the wiser part of mankind. It had been 
suffered to demonstrate its utter ineffi- 
cacy to benefit man; yea, it had left 
him, and, in part, had led him, to de- 
base himself lower than the yerv brutes. 
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The Apostle draws an awful picture of 
the immoraiitics of the Gentile world, 
in the latter part of the first chapter of 
his episticto the Romans. And all this 
was at a period when human ¢enius 
shone with greater splendour than at 
any other; and when the most refined 
and sublime intcllects were occupied 
in the investizaiion of truth! But, 
“ where,” asks the Apostle, “is the 
wise ? where is the scribe? where is 
the disputer of this world? hath not 
God made foolish the wisdom of this 
world £?? 3 and hath henot demonstrated 
how despicable are genius, and acute- 
ness, and almost intuition, when com- 
pared with “ soberness, righteousness, 
and godliness £?) The Apostle plainly 
tells us, that it was *¢in the wisdom of 
God,”’ for his own wise purposes, that 
“the world by wisdom knew not God.” 
(See 1 Cor. 1. 18. ad fia.) 

We may trace the same design in 
the state tf the Jewish nationat this pie- 
riod. Our Lord chose that period for 
his appearance upon earth, when his 
own people were brought tothe lowest 
state of degradation. Subjected to the 
Roman authority, with scarcely the 
shadow of liberty under Herod, and 
reduced alter his death to the form of 
a province, they imbibed the worst vi- 
ees of their masters. “Fhe priests and 
rulers were, in general, profligate men ; 
their religion had wholly degenerated 
from its primitive purity and simplici- 
ty; the multitude were grossly igno- 
rant and superstitious; the learned 
were captious, disputatious, and trifling, 
and splitinto various sects and parties ; 
and the whole body of the nation, a 
very few persons excepted, had lost 
the true sense of their own Scriptures, 
misunderstood the character of the ex- 
pected Messiah, and, instead of a spirit- 
ual deliverer from sin, looked for a 
mighty conqueror, who should free 
them from their servitude. The Pha- 
risees, Sadducees, and Essenes disputed 
with one another, not only upon subor- 
dinate points, but even upon the points 
essential to salvation. ‘The oriental 
philosophy had infected their religious 
opinions. Their ritual was augmented 
by human inventions. The spiritual 
intention of it was lost. It was regard- 
ed as an external service, and their re- 
Hance upon it, in this yiew, for accep- 
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tance with God, was a fatal delusion, 
and their practice of it was carried toa 
ridiculous pitch of extravagance. Such 
was the state of the most highly fa- 
voured of nations when the Messibap- 
eared. That this piciure is not over- 
charged, the reader may satisfy himself, 
by turnips tothe account which St. Paul 
has given of his own nation in Rom. il. 
It is scarcely to be conceived, that 
the moral state of mankind could more 
ioudly call for divine and peculiar aid. 
The civil state of the world too, was 
pecul: arly favourable to the opening of 
anew dispensation. The Roman em- 
pire extended, at this period, over a 
aie part of the known world; wera 
being under the control of a single 
man, and enjoying an uncommon state 
of tranguillity, these circumstances fa- 
Siitated the | propaga ition of the Gospel; 
in a manner thet no former period could 
At this juncture the Sa- 
viour appeared. The Life and Death 
of Christ demonstrate him to have been 
appointed to rescue wretched man from 
the bondage of darkness and sin. He 
came,indeed,in such a form, and taught 
such a doctrine, that he proveda“stum- 
bling-block’’? to the carnal apprehen- 
sions of his own nation, and * foolish- 
ness’ to the captious minds of the 
Greeks. But every civcumstance at- 
tending his appearance upon earth was 
calculated to correct the false views 
and taste of mankind. Born in priva- 
cy, of humble parents, in circumstan- 
ccs of external meanness, and living re- 
tired and unknown, probably in the Ja- 
borious occupation of his reputed fa- 
ther, but certainly in dutiful subjection 
to his parents, for by far the larger 
portion of his life, and proving hereby 
to a mind rightly instructed, that his 
“ kingdom was not of this world ;” yet, 
born above the course of nature by mt- 
raculous conception, he wanted not the 
acclamations of the heavenly host at 
his birth to reproach, as it were, the 
stupidity of his people, nor the homage 
of distant sages to reproach their in- 
rratitude. He wanted nota harbinger 
to prepare his way, and make procla- 
mation before the approaching king ; 
but it was a proclamation of the true 
nature of his kingdom. He wanted not 
the clearest marks and evidences, that 
he was the yery person who had been 
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the object of the Church’s expectation 
for several thousand years, and the 
subject of prophecies, types, and ritual 
institutions. And though the prophet- 
ical records of the nation pointed out 
the very spot, the minute circum- 
stances, and almost the very moment 
of his birth, yet so infatuated and sen- 
suwized were the people, though there 
was winane them at this very time a 
a lively and eager expectation of their 
Messiah, that none were found to bid 
him welcome, to do him homage, or to 
bear testimony to him, but the few 
spiritual and heavenly persons, whose 
minds were raised by divine influence 
above the tone of their nation, who en- 
tered into the true intent of the Scrip- 
tures, and “waited for redemption in 
Israel.’’ 

Before his entrance upon his public 
ministry, the divine wisdom that dwelt 
in him beamed forth with such clear 
jndications, as to awaken surprise in 
the learned of his nation, and high- 
wrought expectations in the breasts of 
his mother and the faithful few. When 
he entered upon his ministry, it was 
upon a life of sorrew, of want, of pov- 
erty, of meanness, and of contempt. 
He had nothing of the greatness and 
bravery of the world. A voice from 
heaven had uttered, ‘ This is my be- 
loved Son, in whom I am well pleased, 
hear ye him,” ( Mat. xvil. 5.) yet, though 
he acted upon this authority, * he was 
despised and rejected of men, a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief ; 
and we hid, as it were, our faces from 
him: he was despised, and we esteem- 
ed him not.” (Is. lili. 3.) 

The world has no notion of greatness 
and dignity but as it is connected with 
noise and display ; but it was foretold 
of him, * He shall not cry, nor lift up, 
nor cause his voice to be heard in the 
streets.” (Is. xlil. 2.) “ He hath ne 
form nor comeliness; and when we 
shall see him, there Is no beauty that 
we should desire him.” (Is. liii. 2.) 
‘¢‘ His visage was so marred more than 
any man, and his form more than the 
sons of men.” .(Is. lil. 14.) His life 
was a demonstration of the nature of 
the religion which he came to incul- 
cate. It embodied it, and brought it 
out to theeye. Tis actions, more per- 
haps eyen than his teaching, were a 
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reproach to the leaders of his nation. 
His modest character reproached their 
ostentation ; his mildness, their severi- 
ty; his holiness, their impurity ; his 
spirituality of mind, their sensuality ; 
his laboriousness, their iove ofease; and 
the largeness of his charity, their nar- 
row and selfish feelings. Indications 
there were of spiritual authority, before 
which the worldly, and the hardened, 
and the profane, and the covetous, hur- 
ried from the precincts ofthe Temple ; 
the subtle reascnings of the captious 
were silenced, and the obstinate pride of 
the haughty was abashed. 

Hiis whole system of teaching was 
ratherdirectedtoarectification of errer, 
by rescuing the Scriptures from the 
false interpretations put upon them, 
and to bringing men baci toa discern- 
ment of true religion in its spiritual 
and vital nature, than to a full and ex- 
plicit declaration of the nature of his 
kingdom, and the means of obtaining 
the divine favour. Much, indeed, he 
spake by way of anticipation, and which 
could not be fully understoed tll after 
his ascension, and that effusion of the 
Spirit which instructed the disciples 
in the true nature-of his kingdom. 

To pour farther contempt upon the 
objects of human estimation, and to 
evince without reasonable contradic- 
tion the divinity of the Gospel, he 
chose his companions, the future in- 
struments of propagating the faith, 
from the unlearned and the poor. 
These he sent forth to announce the 
elad tidings throughout the province of 
Judea, with a charge to seek “ the lost 
sheep of the house of Israel.” (Mat. x. 
6.) To these he added seventy other 
disciples, whom he “ sent, two and two, 
before his face, into every city and 
place, whither he himself would come.” 
(LuRe x.!.) To the Jews, the person-.- 
al ministry of our Saviour was almost 
exclusively confined, his usual seat of 
abode being Galilee ; and though his 
ministry was comparatively unsuccess- 
ful, yet many, who ranked not openly 
in the number of his followers, yielded 
to the authority and power by which he 
spake. Five hundred brethren are 
mentioned as witnesses of his resurrec- 
tion. (1 Cor. xv. 6.) 

The circumstances of his appearance 
were, like those of the whole dispensa- 
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tion of the Gospel, adapted to try the 
state of men’s minds, he “ being set 
for a sign that should be spoken against, 
—that the thoughts of many hearts 
mizht be revealed.” (Luke ii. 34, 35.) 
His glory was so veiled, that, while the 
believing eye could discern, and the 
humble heart receive him as “the Ifo- 
Jy one and the Just,” yet the proud and 
the carnal could “ destre a ‘murderer 
to be granted to them, and kill the 
Prince of Life,’ (Acts ili. 13, 14 5) for 
“had they known,’ says the Apostle, 
z. e. with irresisuble evidence, * they 
would not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory.’’ (1 Cor. it. 8.) And though 
his death was necessary for the salva- 
tion of his very murderers, and * the 
Son of Man went as it was determin- 
ed,” yet “woe to that man by whom 
he was betrayed.’ (Luk. xxii. 22.) He 
was betrayed by an apostate disciple, 
dragged to the tribunal of his own 
creatures, abandoned by his nearest 
friends, arraigned and condemned upon 
false accusations, mocked, and insult- 
ed,and spat upon, and scourged, and 
led away to consummate at once his 
sufferings and his sacrifice upon the 
cross, the bitterness of which hour he 
had already anticipated in his conflict 
in the garden, when his agonies had 
drawn from him as it were great drops 


of blood. But over him the grave had 
no power. Ashe died for our sins, he 


rose again for our justification ; and, af- 
ter giving sufficient evidence that he had 
raised out of the grave that very body 
with which Ire entered it, he ascended 
into heaven to assume his mediatorial 
throne, and exercise that office of inter- 
cessor for which he had been qualified 
by his own sufferings, and that domi- 
nion which was the reward of his obe- 
dience. 

The nature and ends of their Lord's 
death, and the divine fiurfiose in the sep- 
aration of their nation, were very ime 
pjrerfectiy understood by the discifiles 
themselves ; much less had they any 
notion of the extent of that commission 
which they had received, though it was 
expressed in such general terms, * Go 
ve into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature.’ (Mark xvi. 
15.) But their prejudices as Jews 
were to be removed gradually. Many 
things, our Lord told them, he had to 


say to them, but they could not bear 
them then. For wise reasons it had 
seemed good to the great Head of the 
Church to separate the Jewish nation 
from the rest of mankind, by a pe- 
culiar hedge of distinction ; not,as was 
repeatedly declared, for their own de- 
servings, for, to illustrate the freedom 
of his acting and its independence of 
any merit in the creature, he chose for 
this end a nation remarkably obstinate 
and rebellious; but to preserve upon 
earth, till the coming of the Messiah, 
some traces of true religion, and to be 
a picture and shadow of his especial 
favour to bis spiritual Israel. In com- 
mon with the rest of the nation, the dis- 
ciples had imbibed the prejudice that 
peculiar privileges were attached to the 
Jews, and admitied with great difficul- 
ty the disagreeable truth, that this pe- 
culiarity of privilege was to be annihi- 
Jated, the wall thrown down, and the 
Gentiles received into a full participa- 
tion of Christian blessings. This dis- 
covery is spoken of in the Epistles as 
“the mystery hid from ages and gen- 
erations.”’ 

Previously, however, to their being 
enlightened in this mystery, they were 
to receive a firefiaration for their mis- 
sion by the effusion of the Holy Spirit. 
It seems that their first apprehensions 
of the extent of their commission were, 
that, after beginning at Jerusalem, they 
should go into all nations, but confine 
their ministry to the Jews dispersed 
in these nations. Christ had promised 
his disciples the presence of the Holy 
Spirit under the appellation of The 
Comforter, or, as the word imports, an 
inward monitor or invigorator ; and his 
influence upon them on the memora- 
ble day of Pentecost was not only of 
that extraordinary kind, which was pe- 
culiar to the first preachers of the gos- 
pel, and whereby he endued them with 
the knowledge of tongues, which they 
had never learned, and with the occa- 
sional power of discerning spirits and 
of working miracles, but it partook also 
of that ordinary influence which is 
common to all Ciristians, though car- 
ried, in the case of the Apostles, toa 
higher degree than common, because 
theircircumstances requiredit. Light 
burst in upon their minds ; the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament were seen 
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to bear one uniform testimony to the 
spirit, the character, and the kingdom 
of their ascended Master; his own 
words, which were forgotten or mis- 
understood, or not comprehended at 
all, were called to mind, and, In gen- 
eral, fully apprehended; fears, and 
doubts, and reluctances were removed, 
and fortitude, boldness, love, and an ar- 
dent zeal for the interests of Christ and 
the salvation of their brethren, fired 
their breasts. They lost their preju- 
dices respecting atemporal kingdom ; 
they acquired a deep sense of their own 
depravity and helplessness, and of their 
infinite obligations to redeeming mer- 
cy; and, with affections set on things 
above, and an ardent desire to follow 
their Master to a better world, they 
went forth to exhibit a pattern of sim- 
plicity and godly zeal to all their fol- 
lowers in the Christian ministry to the 
larestage. Little had they understood 
oftthe expected influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Some indistinct ideas they 
had, no doubt, by this time acquired of 
the true nature and intent of his effu- 
sion; but it is highly probable that 
worldly hopes and expectations still 
occupied their minds; but, as “they 
continued in prayer and supplication” 
for the promised blessing, it was not 
long withheid. 

The progress of the Gosfel in Jeru- 
sa/em, after this effusion of the Spirit, 
was great and rapid. Such were the 
effects of this extraordinary effusion 
upon the Apostles, that, while some 
wondered at the miracle, others mock- 
ed them as intoxicated with wine. But 
Peter directed them to the prophet 
Joel for an explanation of what they 
saw and heard. In his interesting dis- 
course upon this occasion, which is re- 
corded in Acts ii. he labours to con- 
vince his hearers of sin, and, the di- 
vine blessing accompanying the word, 
multitudes being pricked in their 
hearts cried out, in the spirit of true 
penitents, “ Men and brethren, what 
shall we do ?” The Apostle replies as 
a minister of reconciliation, in fulfil- 
ment of what his Master had declared 
to be his purpose, “that repentance 
and remission of sins should be preach- 
ed to all nations, beginning at Jerusa- 
lem.” (Luke xxiv. 47.) ‘Three thou. 
sand souls were added to the Church, 
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From a miracle wrought by Peter and 
John upon a lame man, Peter took oc- 
casion again to preach repentance and 
remission of sins. ‘The Church was 
increased to 5000. ‘The Apostles be- 
ing brought before the Sanhedrim, Pe- 
ter with undaunted courage charged 
upon them the death oi Christ, and ase 
serted the great truths which he had 
before testified to the people. The 
assembly enjoined silence upon the 
Apostles, but they boldly urged the 
superior authority under which they 
acted; and, returning to their com- 
panions, united with them in fervent 
prayer for courage and success. And 
their prayers were answered. The 
falsehood of Ananias and Sapphira was 
an occasion of impressing the Church 
with reverence and godly fear. Signs 
and wonders were wrought in great 
numbers by the Apostles, “in the 
name of the holy child Jesus,’ and 
multitudes were added to the Church. 
The Apostles were committed to pris- 
on, and again brought before the San- 
hedrim, and this opportunity was seized 
by St. Peter of again declaring the 
truth to the great council of the nation. 
Ifow much is the effect of divine grace 
upon the mind of this Apostle to be 
admired! He who dared not to avow 
his Master in the face of a simple maid, 
now boldly charges home the murder 
of him upon an enraged assembly, and 
attests that there is salvation In no oth- 
er name! The Sanhedrim would have 
proceeded to violence, but were divert- 
ed by the wise counsel of Gamaliel, 
and contented themselves with causing 
the Apostles to be beaten, and dismis- 
sing them with a charge to speak no 
more in the name of Jesus. “And 
they departed,” says the sacred histo- 
rian, “from the presence of the coun- 
cil, rejoicing that they were counted 
worthy to suffer shame for his name. 
And daily in the temple, and in every 
house, they ceased not to teach and 
preach Jesus Christ.”? (Acts v. 41, 42.) 

There is something in the picture 
which the first chapters of the Acts of 
the Apostles draw of the rising church, 
upon which the mind dwells with sin- 
rular satisfaction. The simplicity of 
her doctrines, the faithfulness of her 
pastors, the subordination of her mem- 
hers, the strictness of their unity, the 
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fervour of their charity, and the purity 
of their conversation, exhibit the true 
nature of Christianity. If the scoffer 
reproach us with the divisions, and dis- 
orders, and corruptions of the Church 
and her members, we will refer him 
back te this account of what Christian- 
ity once was; and we will boldly as- 
sert, that this it still is and ever wiil 
be, so far as it is in reality’ received. 
Our own minds may be perpicxed and 
confounded when we enter into the 
subtle and endless wrangling of alter 
times, and our own hearts sicken at the 
prostitution of sacred things to every 
wicked inclination of man, byt we will 
revive ourselves by turnin® back to 
drink at the pure fountain of trath and 
holiness. 

The means of propagating the faith 
have ever been the same. ‘Lhe histo- 
ry of the Church demonstrates that 
success has accompanied the preach- 
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ing of the Gospel, in proportion as the 
Ministers of the Church have held 
forth the doctrine of the Cross with 
fidelity and fervour, and her members 
have adorned it by their charity and 
purity. And if the kingdoms of this 
world” are to become “ the kingdoms 
of our God and of his Christ,’? we must 
expect it wil be accomplished in the 
same manner. The true obstacle to 
the propagation of the Gospel is the 
state of the Church; and out of her 
present state of discord and defilement 
she, perhaps, is not to be brought but 
by “the spirit of judgment, and the 
spirit of burning.” (Is. iv. 4.) But 
whatever may be necessary to prepare 
her asa fit instrument for evangeliz- 
ing the world, and whatever her true 
members may suffer while she is inthe 
furnace of trial, still they will continue 
daily and carnestly to pray, “ Thy 
kingdom come ?” 
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Critical illustration of Gen. iv. 23, 


uR present translation of Lamech’s 
speech is nearly unintelligible, though 
undoubtedly it is perfectly accurate. 
It may therefore be useful to remark, 
that the Hebrew is capable of three 
different interpretations, all equally 
Jiteral ; consequently we are at liberty 
to choose that which is the most agree- 
able to the context. The frst inter- 
pretation is that of our translators: “I 
have slain a man to my wounding, and 
a young man to my hurt.” The se- 


cond, and perhaps the best, is offered | 


by Bishop Lowth, and before him by 
Houbigant. “I have slain a man for 
wounding me, and a young man for 
striking mc.’ '(Prelect. Poct.iv. p. 52, 
53.) 
Cain, who slew his broticr exprovok 
shall be secured by the deity sevenfold 
from all human vengeznce (sce Gen. 
iy. 13.) surely Lamech, who slew a 
man 72 the act of self-defence, shall be 
secured seventy and seven fold. The 
third interpretation is that of Wickhff, 
to be found in his MS. Bible, which at 
least is more intelligible than our pres. 
ent translation. ‘I have slayn a man 
by my wound, and a vong wexynge 


vf 
ily 


In this case, the sense will ve, if 


man by yyclent beetynge.” It is a 
sinvular circumstance, that all these 
renderings are equally literal. 


G. 5. F. 


Critical illustration of Isaiah ix. 5. 
In our present translation, unis passage 
is rendered as follows: * Every battle 
of the warrior is with confused noise, 
and garments rolled in blood; but this 
shall be with burning and fuel of fire.’’ 
These words immedlatcly precede the 
famous prediction of the Messiah, with 
which, as they now stand, they certain- 
ly appear to have very little connec. 
tion. Dr. Kennicott therefore propos- 
es a different translation: “ Every 
weapon of the warrior used in battle, 
and the garment rolled ia much blood 
(er often rolled in blood) is for burn- 
ing, even fuel of the fire.’ This 
werees very well with the promise of 
peace at the advent of the Messiah, 
and is the counterpart of the words of 
the Psalmist. “ When God maketh 
war's to cease in all the world, he break- 
eth the bow, and knappeth the spear 
in sunder, and déxurneth the chariots jn 
the fire.’ In the abovementioned 
AIS. translation of Wickliff, this pas- 
sage is thus rendered. ‘Al violent 
rayeyn with noyse, and a cloth medlid 
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with blood, shal be into brennynge, 
and shal be the meaie of fyer.” 
G. S. F. 


Practical Illusty ation of Genesis, ch. XX. 
Abraham and Abimelech. 
ABRAHAM, On the occasion of the des- 
truction of Sodom, supposed the num- 
ber of righteous men in it to be much 
ereater than it was. “ Peradventure,”’ 
said he, * there be filty righteous in the 
city,’? and it proved that there were 
not ten. On his coming toG he 
erred on the contrary side; for he fan- 
cied that there was neither religion 
nor morality in the place. Surely,” 
thought he, ** the fear of God is not in 
this place.” Some men fancy that they 
know, as it were, by intuition, whe is 
religious and who Is not; and that they 
arc In possession ol the precise number 
of the pious in every place to which 
they come. Such men are wiser than 
Abraham, the father ofthe faithful, tor 
he twice erred in respect to this very 
pomt. Let us be slow and modest in 
judging, and let us be charitable to such 
as may not be altogether of our party. 
Abraham’s error, on the occasion of 
his coming to Gerar, tended to draw 
him into asin. He thought that Abi- 
melech, the king of ¢ Crerary being wick- 
ed, and his people wicked, they would 
kill him without scruple, with the view 
of taking to themselves Sarah his wile, 
if they should know that was his 
wife. He, therefore, declares that she 
was his sister. Now it is very true 
that she was his sister, that is to say. his 
half-sister ; so that, literally spe akingr 
no lie was told. He, however, intend- 
ed, by saying that she was hi 
to convey an idea that she wes his sis- 
ter In such a sense as not to be capa- 
ble of being his wife. Was Abraham, 
therefore, tree from sin inthis matter é 
Certainly not ; for the evil of a lie con- 
sists in the deceit of it. That man tel!s 
a lie, whatever his words may be, whe 
conveys an impression to the hearer, 
which the speaker intends that the 
hearer shall understand in a way that 
is contrary to fact ; or, to put the ob- 
servation into fewer words, that man 
tells a lie who speaks in order to cde- 
ceive ; and there are a thousand ways 
in which we may contrive to tell no 
literal lie, and yet may tel] one In sub- 
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stance, and may have all the beneiit, as 
well as all the sin, of having uttered a 
falsehood ; let us not then deceive or 
prevaricate ; let us not give a false 
colour to facts, nortry to put any thing 
in an unfair light, but let us aim to have, 
in every respect, the testimony of our 
consciences, thatin simplicity and g odly 
sincerity we have our conversauon in 
the world.” 

Abraham, its worthy of remark, did 
not profit by his deceit. It was world- 
ly policy which led him to it. He did 
net dare to act In a direct manner, 
trusting God with the consequences ; 
buat his faith failed, as it is once said to 
have cone Ina former case, and he 
trusted for his.saf¢ty to his own crooked 


policy. Now the very artifice which he 


! 
need, in order to secure his file, was 
the occasion of his wife’s falling intoa 


danger, which she would not have in 
curred if he had been open and simple 
in bis conduct. It also appeared, that 
his own hfe would have been In no 
danger by his speaking the truth, since 
the men of Gerar were not so void of 
the fear of God as he imagined. God, 
nevertheless, was ple< sed merciful iy to 
Interpose In favour of his erring sere 
vant, by 15 Se i to Abimelech in a 
dream. Abimelech isangery with Abra- 
ham for bis deceit, and Abraham the 
prophet is put to sbame before this 
stranger, oT wever, is re- 
paired, through God’s goodness; and 
Abraham, being had inhonour by these 
foreigners amore whom he sojournsy, 
receives MHumerous presents at their 
hands. 

Let us take occasion from this error 
of Abraham to notice still more parti- 
cularly a — fault in some persons of 

ho possibly, nevertheless, 
Moishcxins be justly termed 
believel They have set out perhaps, 
like Abraham, in the real exercise of 
faith; they have committed their bodies, 
their souls, and all their interests to 
God; and theugh it is through faith 
that they bave been enabled to begin to 
walk with God, yet their faith some- 
times evidently fails them by the way. 
In particular, itis apt to fail them, when 
they come into the company of the 
wicked, or rather of those w hom they 
suppose tobeso. Surely,” say ey , 
“the fear of God is not in this place 
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I must therefore,’? they add, “ take 
eood care of my interest, now that I 
am among unbelieving people: I sus- 
pect them of every thing that is bad ; I 
must, therefore, in some measure, treat 
them in their own way; I must use a 
little craft with these heathens; I will 
indeed tell them no lie,’’ perhaps they 
say, * but I must stretch a pointin the 
present case; I must contrive a little 
to mislead them ; I will save my own 
conscience, at the same time, by some 
words of a double meaning, which I 
wili understand in one way, and they in 
another. It is not, therefore, a lie that 
I will tell; or, at the worst, itis an ex- 
cusable one. It is necessary that I 
should thus defend myself from the evil 
which, I fear, they will otherwise bring 
upon me.” 

But this is not faith. Whis is walk- 
ing in unbelief; and though our end 
should be good, yet if our means are 
crooked the good end will not justify 
the bad means. Abraham’s end was 
sufficiently good. It was very fair and 
right that he should try to save hisown 
life, but it was not proper that he should 
resort to crooked means; and the 
crocked method which he took, in truth, 
did not tend to save it. Nay, we scruple 
not to say that though our end shouid 
be the promotion of the gospel, yet if 
we take crooked means of promoting 
it, we do but hinder the cause which 
we mean to serve, ana disgrace it in 
the eyes of unbclievers. Abraham 
himseif might have pleaded, that the 
cause of religion moved him to use 
deceit; for the Messiah, who was not 
yet born, was to spring from him, and 
if Abraham werc to be killed, “ how,’’ 
he might be tempted to say, * will the 
promise be fulfilled: Afterwards how- 
ever, he grew stronger in fuith; forat 
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God’s command he offered up even his 
son Isaac, accounting that God would 
sooner bring him again to life than fail 
of his promise. 

Let us then tear to expose ourselves 
to the just censure, even of those whom 
we deem unbelievers. How might the 
men of Gerar, and Abimelech their 
king, have exposed, if they had thought 
fit, the deceitfulness of the prophet, and 
have taken occasion to revile both him 
and his religion ! and thus, how justly 
may the men of the world expose and 
revile us, if they see us descending to 
their own crooked acts, in order to 
further our cause! 

Let it, however, be here particularly 
noticed, that the men of Gerar did not 
revile Abraham, but, on the contrary, 
respected him, notwithstanding his la. 
mentable infirmity ; and this, perhaps, 
is one of the proofs of their having bad 
more of the fear of God than Abraham 
had the charity tosuppose. He stood 
indebted for favour and protection to 
the very people whom he had just be- 
fore condemned without distinction. 


Let us learn then, on the one hand, . 


from the evil example of Abraham, to 
fear all uncharitableness; and, at the 
sume time let us learn also, on the 
other, from the good example of Abi- 
melech, not to condemn the servants 
of God, for an occasional failure of faith, 
into which they may have fallen. Let 
us throw a veil of charity over their 
faults ; and,if some good men are, like 
Abraham, uncharitable towards us, and 
too ready to term us unbelievers, let 
us prove, like Abimelech, by our cour- 
tesy and kindness to the very men who 
have been over suspicious of us, that 
we are not so void of the fear of God 
as they may have supposed. iB. R. 


Lil. THEOLOGICAL, 


‘Lo the Editor of the Cliristian Observer. 
SIR, 
In the Prospectus of the CHRISTIAN 
OssERVER we are told, that the Editors 
chiefly intend to promote the increase 
of sound theological “ knowledge.”’ 
What do they mean by sound theolo- 
gy? You will say, perhaps, the answer 
is obyious ; for the Prospectus informs 


the world, that the * Editors are mem- 
bers of the Established Church ;” and, 
with them, sound theology must mean 
the doctrine of the Church of England. 
But, Sir, there are various opinions 
upon this subject ; and, there has been 
much dispute upon the question, What 


is the doctrine of the Church of Enge 


land ? Will you refer me to the xxx1x 
Articles? But this is the very point in 
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dispute: What is the true sense and regarded by them as their glory and 
meaning of the xxxix 4rticles? Ask— defence. 

ask—-No, Sir: ask Bishop Jewell, who, 1 wish the Editors ofthe Curistian 
as Burnett affirms, “hada great share OBsERVER would print a transiation of 
in all that was done in Queen Eliza- this statement of the public und avow- 
beth’s time, and whose works are a_ ed doctrines of the Church of Enyland: 
sure commentary on our Articles.’’ andI hope they will expiicitiy declare, 
But, I would look intono other part of that it shall be their standard of ortho- 
his works than the Apology, to deter- doxy, and what they mean vy © sound” 
mine the pointin question; because in theology. And let them deciare, thatil 
this Apology he proiessestogivea full they admit any thing into the Curis- 
and explicit statement of the doctrines, TIAN Onserver which exceeds this 
the public and avowed doctrines, of this standard, the excess shall be set to the 
Church—non alienum, aut inutile, fore accountof the private opinions of their 
existimavimus, si afertée et “bere pro- correspondents, and not be regarded 
ponamus fidem nostram in gud stamus, as their view of the doctrine of the 
et omrem illam spem, guam habemus in’ Church of England. Ifthey make this 
Christo Jesu; ut omnes videre fiossint, Ceclaration of their principles, and ad- 
quid nos de yuague parte religionis here toit,] beiieve the CurisTian Os- 
Christiane sentiamus—and,I wouldlook sERVER willmeet with encouragement 
no further than to the statement ofthe from very many of the clergy and laity, 
doctrines in the Apology, fur this rea- who will readily conspire with its Con- 
son especially ; because the Apology ductors to promote tne increase of 
isnot, what itis commonly called,Jew- sound” theological knowledge ; and 
ell’s Apology, but Whatitiscalledinthe I plainly foresce, if they will not avow 
title pare, APOLOGIA ECCLESI& their adherence to some such standard, 
ANGLICAN ®.. lt was not published the Editors and Patrons of the Curis- 
by Jewell, as his private offering tothe TraN OBsERVER will be regarded by 
Catholic Church, but by Queen Elizi- the public, and very deservediy, as the 
beth, at the expense of the Crown, with agents and patrons of a sect, or party. 
the consent and approbation of ail the Wishing you, and all who are cn- 
Bishops who were then in London, as gaged wiih you In this work, wisdom, 
the Apology of the Church of England: prudence, zeal, simplicity, and godiy 
and it Was not only approved. after it sincerity, the blessing of heaven, and 
was published, by the whole Church the favour of the public, 


of Eneland, clergy and laity, but, was lum, &c. j. & 
oO ’ $5 ») 


*,.” Our correspon lent will allow us to improve ea his hint. We wish ta state unequivecally the 
theological principles which will obtain in this % o far as the sentiments of the Con ductors are 
concerned We have aveady drawn the line, tow ial ime close of our Prospect us, between the scnti- 
went f the Conductors and those of their Corres pondents, sith respect to the doctrines of Christiani- 

s but it may be asked, what our views of these doctrines are; and it may aot be sufficient to reply, 
as our Correspondent j justly sugvest ts, that they are the views which the Church of Lng. jand MIAINIGINS 
because it is matter of controversy what thear wiews are. We shall, therefore, occupy this division 
of our miscellany, at present, with ithe republication of three works, which will most clearly define 
the sense of the Church in all matters necessary to salvation, and by which sense we wish our own sen- 
timents to be inferred; we mean, the CATECHISM OF KING ©DWARD, the DECLARATION OF 
DOCTRINES IN JEWELL’S APOL oGy, and the CATE CHISM COMMONLY CALI.ED DR NOWELL’S. 

The present Bishop of Oxfor d, Dr. Randolph, r put blished the « bole of these three pieces a few 


years since, in a collection of tracts, for the use of stuck nts in divinity. In his Lordship’s Preface, be 


speaks of these works in the following terms: “© 11 re Catechism, pul blished in the time of King Ed 

ward VI. was the last work of the reformers of that reign; whence it may fairiv be under- 
stood to contain, as far as it goes, their ultimate decision, and to represent the sense of the 
Church of E neland as then established. In this, according to Archbishop Wake, the com- 
plete model of our Church Catechism was first laid ; and it was also, in some measure, a pub- 
fe work; ‘the examination of it having been committed,’ as the injunction testifies, ‘to cer. 

iain Bishops and other fearned men; > after which it was publishe d by the King’s authority. It 
was printed both in English and Latin, in the same vear, 1553. 

“ Jewell’s Apology is an account of the grounds of our separation from the Church of Rome, 
as maintained after that separation had finally taken place: Nowell’s Catechism, of the «oc. 
trines of the Church at the same period, when it had been restored and established under 
Queen Elizabeth. Both n works were publicly received and allowed. They have alsoa 
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claim to the attention of the reader, both for clearness of argument, and for eloquence of lan- 
guage.” 

In speaking of his views in this compilation, the Bishop had said:—* tis another object of the 
present pian, to shew the genuine sense of the Church of England in her earliest days, both as 
to the grounds of separation from the Church of Rome, and the doctrines which, after a long 
struggle, having entirely emancipated herseif from that yoke, she at length finally adopted and 
ratified. For this purpuse my choice has been principally directed to such works as bad the sanc- 
tion of public authority,and which may, therefore, be relied on as containing the final and decided 
opinions of our Reformers, approved of, in the general, by the Church at large; whereas, in 
other cases they may have delivered opinions which they afterwards chanyed, or private opi- 
nions which they did not venture to propose oa the part of the Church, Of this kind, that is, 
thus publicly received, were ‘Jewell’s Apology’ and ‘ Nowell’s Catechism,’ the former of which 
is said to have been published with the consent of the Bishops, and was always understood to 
speak the sense of the whole Church, in whose name it was written; the latter had the express 
sanction of Convocation. The doctrines of the Church of England will thus, i trust, appear 
upon a fair and candid interpretation, clear of many exceptions which have been rashly urged 
againstthem. The propricty, indeed, of thus understanding our Church from its very founda- 
tion, first suggested this compilation.” i 

We entirely adopt these sentiments of his Lordship, and would only subjoin, that though the private 
sentiments of our Reformers were what are now termed Calvinistic, and many of their writings carry 
these points farther than the public documents af the Church, as seems to be the case with Nowell’s 
Catechism, which, though published by authority, was not established by law, yet these public docu- 
ments of the Church, to which she requires subscription as the terms of admission to the exercise of 
her ministry, are constructed with such singular wisdom and moderation, that all who bold upon 
these controverted questions the great and fundamental truths, THAT MAN’S SALVATION 1S WHOL- 
LY OF GRACE, and THAT HIS PERDITION 1S OF HIMSELF, may conscicniiously subscribe to her 
terms, however they may differ in their moies of speaking She excludes, and to us it appears that 
she meant to exclude, none who hold the essentiat points of truth, though they who approach neurest 
to the known sentiments of the Reformers may find most congeniality in the language of ber public 
writings to their own modes of expression 

With regard, then, to our own views upon the points in controversy between Calvinists and Armi- 
nrans, we iake this occasion of stating, once for ali, that though on the full disclosure of our private 
sentiments, some of us would be claimed by the one party and some of ws by the other, yet, we woud 
rather destre to louse the two appellations altogether in the more catholic term of Bible Christians, cand 
would give the right hand of fellowship, as to true believers and true churchmen, so far as these 
points are concerned, to all who unequivocally and with the heart regard SALVATION AS CRiGI- 
NATING WHOLLY IN GRACE, APPLIED THROUGH THE INSTRUMENTALITY OF THAT 
FAITH WHICH IS THE GIFT OF THE HOLY SPIRIT, AND WHICH ERINGS THE BELIEVER 
INTO ASVATE OF ACCEPTANCE WITH GOD, BY MAKING HIM PARTAKER OF THE MERITS 
OF CHRIST, AND PREPARES HIM FOR HEAVEN BY MATURING HIM IN LOVE AND OBE- 
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A SHORT CATECHISM OR PLAIN INSTRUCTION, 
CONTAINING THE SUM OF CHRISTIAN LEARNING, SET FORTH BY THE KING’S 
MAJESTY’S AUTHORITY, FOR ALL SCHOOLMASTERS ro TEACH. 1555. 

thereof to certain Bishops, and other 
learned men, whose judgment we have 
Given by the King our sovereign Lord . :; h : 
agin s oe ‘re iy ereat estimation. And because It 
his most excellent Majesty, to ali >? | meee Sa a 
rani : “Sia she* seemed agreeadle with the Scriptures, 
schoolmasters and teachers of youth, .. at Pe i a 
“ntact datas . _-.* and the ordinances of our realm, we 
qithin all his Grace’s reaim and dd-  ,). slice So aitacedl in aw that aia 
minions, for authorizing and establisi thougutil Sood, hot onty lor that agree- 
’. LUT s] ORS aN SEO Siiec — ; 3¢ fine ‘ aioe i ° 
haie-the eee chia: Corechisw. ment to put it forth abroad “ print 5 
but also, for the plainness and short- 
Epwarp the Sixth, by the graceofGod ness, to appoint it cut for ‘all schools 
King of England, France, and Ireland, masters to teach. That the yet unskil- 
defender of the faith, andofthe Church fu. and young age, having the founda- 
of England, and also of Ireland, inearth tions laid, both of religion and good 
the Supreme head, to all schoolmas- letters, may learn godliness together 
ters and teachers of youth. with wisdom; and have a rule for the 
! . 3 7 , 4 “ . . “" ° 
When there was presented unto us, rest of their life, what judgment they 
to be perused, a short and plain order ought to have oi God ; to whom all our 
of Catechism written by a certain godly life is applied; and how they may please 
rien learned man; we committed the God, wherein we ought with all the do- 
debating, and diligent examination ings and duties of our life to trayel. 
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We will therefore and command, 
both all, and each of you, as you tender 
our favour, and as you mind to avoid 
the just punishment of transgressing 
our authority, that you truly and dill- 
genuy teach this catechism in your 
schools, immediately after the other 
briet Catechism which we have already 
setiorth; that youngave, yet tender and 
wavering, being by authority of good 
lessons and instructions of truce religion 
established, may have a great further- 
ance to the right worshipping of God; 
and good helps to live in all points ac- 
cording to duty. Wherewith being fur- 
nished by better using due godliness 
toward God the author of ali things ; 
obedience toward their King, the shep- 
herd of the people; loving affection to 
the common weal, the general mother 
of all; they may seem not born for 
themselves, but be profitable and duti- 
ful toward God, their King, and their 
country. 

Given at Greenwich, the 20th of May, 

in the seventh year of our reign. 
THE CATECHISM. 

Ir isthe duty of them all, whom Christ 
hath redeemed by his death, that they 
not only be servants to obey, but also 
children to Inherit; so to know which 
is the true trade of life, and that God 
liketh that they may be able toanswer 
to every demand of religion, and to 
render account of their faith and pro- 
fession. 

And this is the platnest way of teach- 
ing, Which not only in philosophy, So- 
crates, but also in our religion, Apoli- 
narius, hath used; that both by certain 
questions, as it were by pointing, the 
ignorant might be instructed ; and the 
skilful put in rememberance, that they 
forget not what they have learned. We 
therefore, having regard to the profit, 
which we ought to seek in teaching of 
youth ; and also to shortness, that in 
our whole schooling there should be 
nothing either overflowing, or wanting, 
have conveyed the whole sum into a 
dialogue, that the matter itself might 
be the plainer to perceive, and we the 
less stray in other matters beside the 
purpose. ‘Thus then beginneth the 
master to appose his scholar. 

Master. Since I know (dear son) 
that itis a great part of my duty, not 
only to see that thou be instructed in 
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good letters ; but alsoearnestly and dili- 
gently to examine what sort of religion 
thou followest in this thy tender age ; I 
thought it best to appose thee by cer- 
tain questions, to the intent I may per- 
fectly know, whether thou hast well or 
ill travelled therein. Now, therefore 
tell me (my son) what religion that is 
which thou professest ? 

Scholar. That, good master, do I pro- 
fess, which is the religion of the Lord 
Christ; which in the xith of the Acts 
is called the Christian Religion. 

Master. Doest thou then confess thy- 
sclf{ to be a follower of christian godli- 
ness and religion, and a scholar of our 
Lord Christ? 

Scholar. That forsooth do I confess, 
and plainly and boldly profess; yea, 
therein IT account the whole sum of alk 
my glory, as in the thing which is both 
of more honour, than that the slender- 
ness of my wit may attain untoit; and 
also more approaching to God’s majes- 
ty, than that I, by any feat of utterance, 
may easily express it. 

Master. Vell me then, (dear son) as 
exactly as thou canst, in what points 
thou thinkest that the sum of Christian 
Religion standeth. 

Scholar. In two points, that is to say, 
true faith in God, and assured persua- 
sion conceived of all those things,which 
are contained in the holy Scriptures ; 
and in charity, which belongeth both 
to God, and to our neighbour. 

Master. That faith which is conceiv- 
edby hearing and reading of the word, 
what doth it teach thee concerning 
God : 

Scholar. This doth it principally 
teach, that there is one certain nature, 
one substance, one Ghost and heavenly 
mind, or rather an everlasting Spirit, 
without beginning or ending, which we 
call God, whom all the people of the 
world ought to worship with sovereign 
honour, and the highest kind of rever- 
ence. Moreover, outof the holy words 
of GOD, which by the prophets and 
the beloved of Almighty God, are in 
the holy Books published, to the eter- 
nal glory of his name, I learn the law, 
and the threatenings thereof, then the 
promises and the gospel of God. These 
things first written by Moses, and other 
men of God, have been preserved whole 
and uncorrupted, eyen to our age; and 
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since that, the chief articles of our faith 
have been gathered into a short abridg- 
ment, which is commonly called the 
Creed or Symbol of the apostles. 

Master, Why is this abridgment of 
the faith termed with the name of a 
Synrbol ? 

Scholar, A Symbol is as much as to 
Say, aS a sign, mark, privy token, or 
watchword, whereby the soldiers of one 
camp are known from their enemics. 
For this reason the abridgment of the 
faith, whereby the christians are known 
from them that be no christians, Is 
rightly named a symbol. 

Master. First tell me somewhat what 
thou thinkest of the Law; and then alf- 
terward of the Creed or Symbol. 

Scholar. Ishalldo(goed tiaster) with 
a good will as youcommand me. The 
Lord God hath charged us by oses, 
that we have none other God at all, but 
him ; that is to say, that we take him 
alone for our one only God, our Mla- 
ker. and Saviour That we reverence 
not, nor worship any portraiture, or any 
image whatsoever, whether it be paint- 
ed, carved, graven, or by any means 
fashioned howsoever it be. That we 
take not the name of our Lord God in 
vain; that is either in a matter of no 
weight or of no truth. Last of all, this 
ought we to hold steadfastly and with 
devout conscience ; that we keep holy 
and religiously the sabbath day, which 
was appointed out from the other, for 
rest and service of God. 

Master. Very well. Now hast thou 
rehearsed unto me the laws of the first 
table, wherein is, in asum, contained 
the knowledge, and true service of 
God. Go forward and tell me, which 
be the duties of charity, and our love 
towards men. 

Scholar. Do you ask me (master) 
what I think of the other part of the 
law, which is commonly called the se- 
cond table ¢ 

Master. Thou sayest true, my son, 
that is it indeed that I would fain hear of. 

Scholar. T willin few words despatch 
it,as mv simple wit will serve me. Mo- 
ses hath knit it up in a short sum, that 
is, that with all loving affection, we ho- 
nour and reverence our father and mo- 
ther. That we kill no man. That we 
commit no adultery. That we steal 
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nothing. That we bear false witness 
azainstnone. Last of all, that we covet 
nothing that ts our neighbours. 

Alaster. Tlow is that commandment 
of the honouring father and mother, to 
be understood ? 

Scholar. ILonour of father and mother 
containeth love, fear, and reverence, 
yea, and it further standeth in obeying, 
succouring, defending, and nourishing 
them, if need require. It bindeth us 
also most humbly, and with most na- 
tural affection, to obey the magistrate, 
to reverence the ministers of the 
Church, our schoolmasters, with all our 
elders, and betters. 

Master. What is contained in that 
commandment, do not kill ? 

Scho’ar. Vhat we hate, wrone, or re- 
vile ho man. Moreover it command. 
eth us, that we love even our foes; do 
eood to them that hate us, and that we 
pray lor all prosperity and good hap to 
our very mortal enemies. 

‘aster. The commandment of not 
committing adultery, what thinkest 
thou it containeth ° 

Scholar. Yorsooth this commandment 
containeth many things, for it forbid- 
deth not only to talk with another man’s 
wife, or any other woman unchastely ; 
but also to touch her, yea, or to cast an 
eye at her wantonly, or with a lustful 
look to behold her, or by any unhonest 
means to woo her, either ourselves, or 
any other in our behalf; finally herein 
is debarred all kind of f'thy, and stray- 
ing lust. 

Master. What thinkest thou of the 
commandment, not to steal ? 

Scholar. I shall shew you, as briefly 
as I have done the rest, if it please you 
to hear me. It commandeth us to be- 
sulle no man: to occupy no unlawful 
wares: to envy no man his wealth: 
and to think nothing profitable, that 
either is not just, or differeth from 
right and honesty. Briefly, rather 
willingly lose that 1s thine own, than 
thou wrongfully take that is another’s, 
and turn it to thine own commodity. 

Master. How may that command- 
ment be kept, of bearing no false wit- 
ness? 

Scholar. If we neither ourselves 
speak any false or vain lie, nor allow it 
in other, either by speech or silence. 
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Theological. | 


or by our present company. But we 
ought always to maintain truth, as place 
and time serveth. 

Master. Now remaineth the last 
commandment, of not coverting any 
thing that is our neighbours, what 
meaneth that? 

Scholar. This law doth generally for- 
bid ail sorts of evil Insts; and com- 
mandeth us to bridle and restrain all 
sreedy insatiable desire of our will, 
which holdeth not itself within the 
bondé of right and reason : and it wil- 
Jeth that each man be content with his 
estate. But whosocver coveteth more 
than right, with the loss of his neigh- 
bour, and wrong to another, he break- 


eth and bitterly looseth the bond of 


charity and fellowship among men. 
Yea, and upon him, unless he amend, 
the Lord God, the most stern revenger 
of the breaking his law, shall execute 
most grievous punishment. On the 
other side, he that liveth according to 
the rule of these laws, shall find both 
praise and bliss: and God also his 
merciful and bountiful good Lord. 

Master. Thou hast shortly set out 
the ten commandments: now then tell 
me, how ail these things that thou hast 
particularly declared, Christ hath tn 
few words contained, setting forth unto 
us in a sum the whole pith of the law? 

Scholar. Will you that I knit up in 
a brief abridement, all that belongeth 
both to God and to men? 

Master. Yea. 

Scholar. Christ sayeththus: Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with all 
thy heart; with all thy souls with all 
thy mind; and with all thy strength. 
This is the greatest commandment in 
the law. The other is like unto this ; 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self. Upon these two commandments 
hang the whole law and the prophets. 

Master. J willnowthat thou teil me 
further, what law is that which thou 
speakest of: that which we call the law 
of nature ? or some other besides ? 

Scholar. I remember, master, that 
I learned that of you long ago; that it 
was ingrafted by God in the nature of 
man, while nature was yet sound and 
uncorrupted. But after the entrance 
of sin, although the wise were some- 
what after a sort not utterly ignorant 
of that light of nature; yet was it by 
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that time so hid from the greatest part 
of men, that they scarce perceived any 
shadow thereof. 

Master. What is the cause that God 
willed it to be written out in tables; 
and that it should be privately appoint- 
ed to one people alone ? 

Scholar. I will shew you. By ori- 
ginal sin and evil custom, the image of 
God in man was so at the beginning 
darkened, and the judgment of nature 
so corrupted, that man himself doth 
not sufficiently understand what differ- 
ence is between honesty and dishones- 
ty, right and wrong. The bountiful 
God, therefore, minding to renew that 
image in us, first wrought this by the 
law written in tables, that we might 
know ourselves, and therein, as it were 
in a glass, behold the fiJth and spots 
of our soul, and stubborn hardness of 
a corrupted heart; that by this mean, 
yet acknowledging our sin, and per- 
ceiving the weakness of our flesh, and 
the wrath of God fiercely bent against 
us for sin, we might the more fervent- 
ly long for our Saviour Christ Jesus ; 
which by his death and precious sprink- 
ling of his blood, hath cleansed and 
washed away our sins; pacified the 
wrath of the Almighty Father ; by the 
holy breath of his Spirit createth new 
hearts in us: and reneweth our minds, 
after the image and likeness of their 
Creator, in true righteousness and ho- 
liness ; which thing, neither the jus- 
tice of the law, nor any sacrifices of 
Noses, were able to perform. And 
that no man Is made righteous by the 
law, it is evident; not only thereby 
that the righteous liveth by faith, but 
also hereby that no mortal man is able 
to fulfil all that the law of both the ta- 
bles commandeth. For we have hin- 
derances that strive against the law; as 
the weakness of the flesh, froward ap- 
petite, and lust naturally engendered. 
As for sacrifice, cleanings, washings, 
and other ceremonies, of the law, they 
were but shadows, likenesses, images 
and figures of the true and everlasting 
sacrifice of Jesus Christ, dose upon the 
cross; by the benefit whereof alone al! 
the sins of all believers, eves from the 
beginning of the world, are pardoned, 
by the only mercy of God, and by no 
desert of ours. 

Masters IY hear not vet, why Al- 
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michty God’s will was to declare his 
secret pleasure to one people alone, 
which was the Israelites. 

Scholar. Forsooth, that had I almost 
forgotten. I suppose it was not done 
for this intent, as though the law of the 
ten commandments did not belong 
generally to all men; forasmuch as the 
Lord our God ts not only the God of 
the Jews, but wlso of the Ge shaper ; but 
rather this was meant thereby that the 
true Messiah, which ts our Christ, 
might be known at his aries Into the 
wertd ; s who must necds have been 
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EXTRACTS FROM MRS. H 


“ THE principles of just and equitable 
government were, perhaps, hever more 
established, nor was public justice ever 
more exactly administered. Pure and 
undefiled religion was never laid more 
open to all, than at thisday. I wish I 
could say we were areligious people ; 
but this at least may be satety ayserted, 
that the great truths of religion were 
never better understood; that chris- 
tianity was never more completely 
stripped from all its incumberances and 
disguises, or more thoroughly purged 
from human Infusions, and from what- 
ever is debasing in human Institutions, 
than it is at this day in this country.” 
“In vain we look around us to dis- 
cover the ravaes of religious spinnin 
or the triumphs of priesteratt or super 
stition. Who attempts to ae any 
yoke upon our reason? Who seeks to 
put any blind on the eyes of the most 
literate? Who fetters the judgment 
or enslaves the conscience of the mean- 
est of our protestant brethren’ Nay, 
such is the power of pure christianity, 
that genuive christianity which is ex- 
hibited in our liturgy, to enlighten the 
understanding, as well as to reform the 
heart, and such are the advantages 
which the most abject in this country 
possess for enjoying its privileges, 
that the poorest peasant among us, if 


Extracts from Mrs. H. More, on the Establishment. 
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| Ecclesiastical. 


born of that nation, and none other, 
for true performance of the promise : 
for the which cause, God’s pleasure 
was to appoint out for himself, one 
certain people, holy, sundered from 
the rest, and as it were peculiarly his 
own; that by this mean, his divine 
word might be continually kept holy, 
pure, and uncorrupted. 

Master. Hithertothou hast well sat- 
isfied me, dearson. Now let us come 
to the Christian confession, which I 
will that thou plainty rehearse unto me. 
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ESTABLISHMEN 
he be as religious as niultitudes of his 
station really are, has clearer ideas of 
God and his own soul, purer notions 
of that true liberty wherewith Christ 
has made him free, than the mere dis- 
puter of this world, though he possess 
every spicndid advantage which educa- 
tion, wisdom, and genius can bestow. 
fam not speaking either of a herfect 
form of government, or a perfect 
church establishment, because I am 
speaking of institutions which are hu- 
man; and the very idea of their being 
human involves also the idea of imper- 
fection ; but I am speaking of the best 
constituted government, and the best 
constituted national church, with which 
the history of mankind is yet acquaint- 
ed. ‘Time, that silent instructer, and 
experience, that great rectifier of the 
judgment, will more and more discover 
tous what is wanting to the perfection 
of both. And if we may trust to the 
active genius of christian liberty, and to 
that liberal and candid spirit which is 
the characteristic of the age we live in, 
there ts little doubt but that a tempe- 
rate and well-regulated zeal will, at a 
convenient scason, correct whatsoever 
sound policy shall suggest as wise and 
expedient to be corrected.” Re- 
marks on the Speech of M, Dupont, by 
Mrs. H, More, 
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«* Most sincerely attached to the Es- 
tablisument myscit, not, as far as lam 


| able to judve, rom prejudice, but from 


a fixed and settled couviction, I regard 
its ivstituuons witha veneration atonce 
affectionate and rational. Never need 
a Chitsiian, except when bis own heart 
is stTanyeiy indisposed, fail to derive 
benelit irom its ordipbances ; and he 
muy biess the over-ruling providence 
of God, that, in this Instance, the natu. 
ral Variableness aud Inconstancy of hu- 
mun opinion is, as it were, fixed and 
settled, and hedyved in, by a stated ser- 
vice so pure,so evanyclical, and which 
is enriched by such a large infusion of 
sacred scripture.” 

‘Tf so many among us contemn the 
service as having been, individually, to 
us, fruitless and unprofitable, let us in- 
quire whether the blessing may not be 
withheld, because we are not fervent 
in asking it. If we donot find a suit- 
able humiliation in the Confession, a be- 
coming earnestness in the Petitions, a 
congenial joy in the .¢4doration a cor- 
responding gratitude inthe Thanksgiv- 


M. Pascal on the Duties of the Great. 
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ings, it is because our hearts do not 
accompany our words; it is because we 
rest ‘in the form of godiiness,’ and are 
contented to remain destitute of its 
power. If we are not duly interested 
when the select portions of Scripture 
are read to us, it is because we do not, 
as ‘new born babes, desire the sincere 
miik of the word, that we may grow 
thereby.’ 

* Perhaps there has not been since 
the age of the apostles, a Church upon 
earth in which the public worship was 
so solemn and so chicer{ul; so simple, 
yetso sublime; so fuilot iervor, at the 
same time so free from enthusiasm 3 
so rich In the gold of christian antiqui- 
ty, yet so astonisiiingly exempt from 
its dross. That it has imperiections 
we do not deny ; but what are they 
compared with its general excellence? 
They are as the spots on the sun’s disk, 
Which a sharp observer may detect, but 
which neither diminish the warmth, 
nor obscure the brightness.” Esti- 
mate 6f the Religion of the Fashionable 
World, by the same Author. 
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+.” This Division of our Work will be precisely what its title expresses. 


Ze will contain sucn 


MATTER AS WILL NOT RANGE WITH PROPRIETY UNDERANY OF THE OTHER DIVISIONS; 
interesting Particulars concerning the Works of God in Creation and ProvinEnce; the His- 


tory and State of Man throughout the World 


ANECDOTES; LETTERS; CHARACTERS OF 


Booksanp Au tHors, selected from eminent Writers ; SHORT SENTENCES, original or selects 
ed; Private THouGurs; Poetry, occasionally and when really excellent; MisceELLANES 


ous ArTicLeson useful subjects; Se Ce. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


THREE DISCOURSES ADDRESSED BY M. PASCAL TO THE DUKE 
TRANSLATED FROM 


SIR, 

M Pascat had attained so. high a share 
of reputation for wisdem and piety, that 
young persons of an elevated rank and 
fortune were frequently introduced to 
him, to enjoy the advantage of his in- 
structive conversation. Mr. Nicole 
Was present at three of these visits, 


/ made at different umes by the young 


Duke de Roannez, and the world is in- 


- debtedto him forthe preservation of the 
following discourses, which were deli- 


vered on these occasions by M. Pascal. 
I]. 
FIRST DISCOURSE. 
Tar you may acquire a just and cor- 


_ tect notion of your true condition, con. 
‘gmplate it, Sir, under the following 


DE ROANNEZ. 


THE FRENCH. 

image : A man was thrown by a tem 

pest upon an unknown Island, at a time 
when ithe inbabitants were anxiously 
seeking their king, who had suddenly 
disappeared. This shipwrecked stran- 
gerhappened to resembie the king they 
had lost, both in the form of his body, 
and the features of his countenance,and 
the whole island in:mediately acknow- 
ledyed him as the sovereign. He was, 
at the first, in some doubt whether he 
should assume the regal character ; 
but he resolved at length to embrace 
this unexpected good fortune, and, ac- 
cordingly, accepted all those expres- 
sions of deference and respect which 
were offered to him, permitting him- 
sclf to be treated as their Jawful king. 
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This man could not, however, forget 
his original state, but while he receiv- 
ed the homage due to royalty, he was 
conscious that the empire of the island 
did not belong to him; hence, his mind 
was actuated by two distinct trains of 
thought, one of which was predominant 
while he acted the part of a king, the 
other, when he reflected on his real 
condition, and recollected that it wasa 
fortuitous circumstance which had 
placed him ona throne. In his ordi- 
nary intercourse with his subjects, he 
was influenced by the considerations 
which belonged to his assumed charac- 
ter; but in conversing with his own 
heart in solitude, he remembered that 
he was a shipwrecked mariner. 

Do not imagine, Sir, that you are the 
master of ample possessions by ctr- 
cumstances less contingent than those 
by which this man was made a king. 
You have no more a natural right to an 
estate, than he had to akingdom; and 
it is not only by a serics of fortuitous 
Incidents that you are the son of a 
Duke, but that you are even an inhabi- 
tant of this world. Your birth depen . 
ed upon a marriage, or, rather, upet 
the successive marriages of all your 
ancestors. But what gave occasion to 
these marriages { Perhaps an acciden- 
tal visit, a foolish conversation, a varie- 
ty of other unforescen circumstances. 
You have derived your estates, you 
say, from your ancestors. But was 
it not in the midst of a thousand 
hazards that your forefathers acquired 
and preserved them?! Thousands of 
other men, with capacities equal to 
theirs, have either never gained riches, 


or having acquired them, they have | 


been afterwards impoverished. 

You likewise imagine, that your for- 
tune has descended from them to you, 
by some law of Nature; but this is a 
gross mistake. The laws of inheri- 
tance were derived from the will of the 
legislators, who had, no doubt, good 
reasons for what they ordained ; but 
certainly they never supposed that you 
had a natural and original right to those 
possessions. Ifthey had thought good 
to enact that parents should only enjoy 
their property during life, and that after 
their decease their wealth should de- 
volve to the republic, you would have 
had no justgroundof complaint. Hence 


M. Pascal on the Duties of the Great 
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the title by which you hold your estate 


is not founded upon a natural right, but 


is derived from a human Establish- 
ment; and a different turn of mind in 


those who made the laws, might have re- 


duced you to the conditionofapoor man. 
Since it was, therefore, by a concur- 
rence, of contingent circumstances that 
you came into being, it was by inci- 
dents no less casual that you are now 
in the possession of your fortune. 
not say that vour Esiate does not law- 
fully belong to you, or that any one has 
aright to deprive vou of it; for God, 
whois the supreme law-giver, has de- 
legated authority to human iegislators, 
to frame laws for the division cf pro- 
perty, and when these are once enact- 
ed, itis highly unjust to violate them. 
There is this difference, therctore, be- 
tween you and the man of whom we 
have been speaking 3 he holds the king- 
dom by anerror of the pecpic, and God 
does not authorize him to retain it; 
while your states are heid by a just 
and legal utle : yet you, nevertheless, 
resemble each other lm one material 
circumstance, that the tide, by which 
you and he cnjey your possessions, ts 
not founded upon aby superior excel- 
insic merit, giving you a 
them. 
d your body are in 


lence or intt 
natural clatm to 

Your soul an 
themselves inditfe 
a Wa 
nov is there any natural tie by which 
they are connected with one condition 
rather than the other. What conse- 
quence may be fairly deduced from 
this? hat you ought, like the ship- 
wrecked man, to have two different 
modes of thinking of yourself; for 
whilein your intercourse with mankind 
you speak and act according to the rank 
and station which you fill in socicty, it 
becomes you tocherish an interior con- 
sciousness, strictly accordant with truth, 
that you possess ho natural superiority 
over your fellow-creatures, 

If you consider yourself, when in 
public, as elevated above the common 
orders of men, feel at the same time 


an internal humiliation, reducing you tof 


and equality with those around you, for 
this is in reality your state by nature. 


The multitude, who admire you, are nolf 


perhaps acquainted with this secret} 
since they generally regard nobility a 
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a state of real greatness, and are ready 
to consider persons of high rank as en- 
dowed with a nature different from their 
inferlors. You need not correct this er- 
ror of theirs unless you please; but be- 
ware of disgracing your clevated condi- 
tion by insolence ; and, above ali things, 
never delude yourselt by a false persua- 
sion, thai you are In reality superior to 
the vest of mankind. 

What would you say of the man who 
was raised to a throt 
the people, if he sheuld so fur forget 
his original situation, as to fancy that 
the kingdon belonged to him by a just 
titie, that he was worthy of it, and was 
the righttul possessor? Would youn ot 
stand amazed at his stupidity an d folly? 
But would it be less absurd in persons 
of quelity, to live in the same strange 
foreetfulness of their natural state and 
condition! These are considerations of 
the greatest-importance. The intem- 
perate behaviour, the outrages and the 
haughtiness of the yvreat, commonly 
spring from an ignorance of ihem- 
selves ; since it would be very difiicult 
for those who were inwardly convinced 
that all men are their equals, and that 
Gied has not conferred these small ad- 
vantages of rank or fortune upon them, 
on account of any intrinsic merit which 
they possess above others, to treat their 
fellow-creatures with insolence and con- 
tempt. The man who can act tihus, must 
forget himself, and seriously believe that 
he is indeed endowed with some actual 
and superior excellence, beyond what 
is communicated to the rest of his fel- 
low-creatures It 1s this false opinion 
which constitutes the ilusion, I am now 


endeavouring to disp: iy before you. 
(To be continued) 


To the E.litor of the Christian Observer. 
STR, 

Phe following seasonable little piece merits as 
wide a circulation as possible I therefore 
send it for insertion in your first number. 
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A word on the Peace, wit 
ing one; in a Letter to G. 





**SECOND THOUGHTS ARE BESSY 
DEAR SIR, Oct. 15, 1801. 

I REcEIvED your Iciter, desiring a few 
thoughts on the Peace, which you wish 
to disperse in your populous neighbour- 
hood; though I can say nothing as a po- 
litician, yet, rather than disoblige you by 
saying nothing at all, I will tell you what 
Christ. Obsery, No. 1, 


ne by the mistake of 


A Word on the Peace. i7 


occurred on my first receiving the wel- 
come news. 

You know I am an invalid and grow- 
ing into years; and as age and sickness 
naturally seck quiet, I retire during the 
summer months to a small viilaye in 
Surrey, which lics some miles from the 
hieh road. Here indeed, I obtains re. 
lief which the town does not afford; but 
one inconvenience attends our situation, 
we have no means of knowing what Is 
eoing op in the busy world, except the 
udines whicha gentleman from the city 
brings, who visits his family bere oncea 
week 3 and also what we learn from our 
weekly poper. 

Now, our friend. whose return on the 
Saturday we eagerly watch, came down, 
aid astonished us with the unexpected 
news of—PE ACE! A knot of neigh- 
bours Was soon asscmibied to hear the 
account; but though afew rejoiced that 
a stop would at length be put to the ef- 
fusion of blood, und the cries of widows 
and orphans—that provisions would be 
cheaper—trade flourish—the occasion 
of much enmity be removed, &c. &e. 
yet I could perceive other springs at 
vork. One who bad a house and land 
to sell, listened eagerly, and boped Peace 
would bring Purchasers.—-A poor Ishour- 
er crossed the road, and tried to ede 
in bis thought, that bread, though fallen, 
would be still lower —A farmer stood 
though ful, but said nothing —Another, 
who had served a neighbouring camp, 
doubted, after all, what sort of a peace 
this might turn out.—But, our carpen- 
ter was loud on the occasion: “ Peace, 
at any rate, ” said he, “ is best for the 
nation: Meals will come down finely now, 
I’]] warrant ye.’’ 

We, however, set the beils a ringing 
immediately, though late on the Satur- 
day evening; we went to church the 
next day, but thought and talked too 
much of the Peace and its conse- 
quences; and, on the Monday, we were 
all alive in preparing to celebrate it. 
Though I bear the character of a pre- 
cise and retiring kind of a man, I en- 
deavoured to join my neighbours in 
their expressions of joy. I lighted up 
my windows; I suffered my children 
and servants in the evening to be the 
endangered spectators of the blaze and 
noise with which the village was filled: 
I contributed to the ringing, though I 
feared it would end in drunkenness: .and 
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rather encouraged the discharge of 
guns, squibs, and crackers, though dis- 
order and mischief were the probable 
consequences, 

But the occasion was great, and I was 
willing to appear pleased, as I really was. 
“¢'These expressions,”’ said I to myself, 
“of our general joy must wen, be strictly 
scrutinized as to the manzer, 

At length 1 put out my vail of can- 
dies, and after hearing tne narrow es- 
capes of my children from being sct on 
fire by the squibs, and reproving my 
maid for staying out too late among 
greater mis schie!s than squibs, we retir- 
ed to rest. 

Presently after this came our news- 
paper, and amused us afresh; we found 
that the display which had throwa our 
villagers Into amazement, was but asa 
rushlight in the general blaze of joy. 
We read of the ingenious and expensive 
devices with which the metropolis and 
other great towns were iluminated ;—of 
feastings, of processions, of bands of mu- 
sic, of military salutations, and of mail 
coaches covered with trophies, met by 
parties, and drawn home in triumph 
without horses. 

“ Well,’ said I, “the occasion is 
reat, and big with benefits of various 
kinds far more extensive than we can 
fully comprehend. What kind of man 
is he that can be unmeved! Certainly 
he must be stupid and infatuated toa 
high degree !—He must be 
But, stay a little ;—may we not mistake 
on the other side 7—May we net be so 
carried away by a present benefit, as to 
quite lose sight ofa creator? Let us 
think again.—Is the Bibie a fable ‘—[s 
time of more importance than eternity? 
Are we perishing sinners quite sober in 
being so alive to texporal events, while 
eternal ohes scem constantly iorgoiten? 
—Let us think again.—” 

Repeating this in different ways as I 
sat dosing by the fire-side, my imag “ina- 
tion pre sented to me a number of per- 
sons ina vessel at sea, which had near- 
ly been wrecke dt by tener tones ‘m. Phe 
pilot told them they could stay but a lit- 
tle while longer on board, but if they 
took to the boat. and by the help of their 
compass, mace directly for the next har- 
bour, they might yet be secure ; but said 
he, “if you stay here, talking of the late 
storm, and rictously enjoying your es- 
cape, we may all yet go to the bottom.” 
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‘ Hold your tongue, you dull block- 
head,” said one, ‘* no croaking here.’’— 
“ Tap the cask,’? said another.—* A 
song,a song,” cried a third. Clamour 
soon drowned remonstrance ; and thus 
scorming the pliot’s counsel, they sat 
down tog rether to enjoy themselves, 
with their backs to the harbour. But, 
while the sone was singing, a mighty 
wave rolled, and (except the pilot, who 
had leaped into the boat) they all went 
down together. 

This revery turned my mind into a 
new train of thinking. When I first 
sat down, the present Peace seemed to 
be every thing, but now itappeared com- 
PARATIVELY to be nothing. “ Every 
thing,” said I, to myself, “is great or 
little by comparison. What is this Peace 
which scems to carry away the hearts 
and thoughts of the nation, when com- 
pared with the Peace proclaimed from 


above, through a Redeemer, sung by 
angels ut his birth, purchased by his 


death, and by which he opened the king- 
dom of heaven to all believers £” 

Lhe szresent Peace is proclaimed toa 
few ‘cialis but the eternal Peace to 
ali nations. Wise men fear the fresent 
Peace will still icaye us in danger from 
the seducing arts and deranging prin- 
ciples cf cur enemics; but the Peace 
of the Gospel sccures its children not 
only against the craft and malice of the 
world, but also of the flesh and ihe de- 
vil, Phe present Peace still leaves us 
under many wants ; 1t cannot relieve us 
under pain of body or mind; we may 
suill remain erving, afflicted, depraved, 
ruilty, dving sinners; but the Peace of 
God bringeth a guide to the wanderer, 
comfort to the afflicted, grace to the de- 
praved, pardon to the guilty, and eter- 
bal Iie to the dying. The present Peace 
may be breken almost as soon as it is 
made, but the Peace from above has 
this charter———Zzhe mountains shull de- 


fart and the hilis be removed, but my kind- 
zess shall not defhart from thee 3; neither 


shali thi 
saith the 


> covenant of mu freace be removed, 
Lord, that hath mercy on thee.” 
(is. liv. 10.) Once more; the jiresent 
Peace, however lasting, can Jast but a 
short time to any of us who have been 
so animated by the news, but that Peace 
which is secured by the promise and 
oath of Gad, (Heb. vi. 18.) to those who 
refuge to the he ofie sei hbcfore them 
in Christ Jesus, cannot be disturbed by 
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time or death; time but ripens it, and 
death perfects it. For the righteous 
hath hofpein his death—Tle shall enter 
gto fieace. 

In a word, the Peace of God, un- 
like ali other, is proposed most ircely 
it 1s 


to every man ; attended with no 
danger ; it will mect every want ; it 
admits of no fezerd, and can pever 
end. Whoever, therefore, continues 


miadiy to despise counsel, and perish 
in a vessel that soon must sink, iet us 
be wise; ict us bearken to counsel be- 
fore it Is too late; let us take to the 
boat, and make for the harbour; that 
while others, like the sottish sailene, 
think of nothing but the peace and 
festivity of a moment, we muy secure a 
peace and prosperity which shall last 
for ever. Iam, &c. R.C, 


To the Editor of the C} 
STR, 

Tne following accouNnr OF A DESCENT 
INTO THE CRATER OF Mount Ve- 
SUVIUS, BY EIGHT /RENCHMEN, onthe 
night between the 18th and 19th of 
July, 1801, 1s worthy, for its curiosity, 
of a place in vour Miscellany. The 
relation, it will be readily seen, is that 
of a Frenchman; fori: is deeply tinged 


misuian O} vo 


with that national vanity which is so 
common and so characteristic, that it 1s 
more frequentiyridiculous thanofensive. 
As this very probably led the nar- 
rator to exaggerate the dificullics, we 
must abate something from the appa- 
rent temerity of the enterprise; the 
success of which, hé owcever, must ha ive 
depended upon the quict state of the 


beau nt 
when the 
omise repose ; tl 


or pars the ae elt 


Volcano, and may le: rd to the 
renewal of such att tempts, 
mountain seems to pr 
some rash ads snes 
of his curiosity. 

The works of God are worthy to be 
had in reverence, and there are some 
which are a kind of holy ground, 
where we must stand at a ¢ aint sag and 
adore. It would be a question with 
me, whether { were not tempting Pro- 
vidence, in adventuring my jife under 
such circumstances an dj for such ends. 
A philosophist, whose deity 1s science, 
would deride my scruples; butI nae 
rather stand upon the brink of the 
ter, with my heart eicvated penn ex- 
panded by a view of the grestness of 
(rod’s works, and my spirit touched 
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with a holy awe that made me hear, 
as it were, his voice, saying, ‘* Hither- 
to shait thou come, but no farther,’’ 
than with the mind and motives of a 
philosophist, cultivate science in the 
very jaws of destruction. 

This article first appeared in the 
French periodical work, the Journal 
de Physigue. The following tratsla- 
tion of it is given in the Philosophical 
Magazine. Yours, &c. Ais Bs 


To ascend to the summit of Mount 
Vesuvius, which is elevated 3600 feet 
above the level of the sea, is an enter- 
prise of great difficulty, as it is. neces- 
sary for nearly half the height to climb 
an exceedingly — declivity up to 
the knees in ashes.’ Some philosophi- 
cal men of miebiitn, however, as 
Spallanzani, Dolomieu, Dr. Moore, 
&c. have overcome all these difficul- 
ties. Sir William Hamilton, who 
caused a great many views of Vesu- 
vius to be designed during his long re- 
sidence in Naples, ascended to the 
summit of it sixty-two times; but m4 
one, at least since the erupuon in 1779 
cver ventured to descend into the cra- 
cr of this volcano, not even Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, who considered it un- 
der so many points of view, and who 
Visited it So a ny times. It was re- 
served for cight Frenchmen to hazard 
this d: mngerous enicrprise, and to suc- 
ceed in it completely, notwithstanding 
the timidity of their guides, the impos- 
sibility which the Neapolitans attached 
to it, and the instances they menuoned 
of rash travellers, who had lost their 
lives In the attempt, and been swallow- 
ed up by the volcano. 

Tobe able to appreciate the dan- 
cer of this enterprise, it will be neces- 
sury to have a correct idea of the form 
aid position of Vesuvius, and of the 
matters which itthrows up. This vol- 
cano has the form of a truncated cone, 
aud a part of its base, which 1s altoge- 
ther three leagues in circumference, is 
washed by the Mediterranean; its 
mouth, or upper base, which is a little 
inclined to the axis, is 5722 feet in 
circumference. The earth, from the 
base to half the height, consists of ve- 
getable mould mixed with lava and 
stones, which have not been attacked 
by the fire, tufas, pumice, and calcae 
reous stones, different in their nature 
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and colour, according to the different 
degrees of impression which have been 
mude on them by the fire. 

The half of the height next the sum- 
mit Is composed chiefly of pure ashes, 
bui coarser than our ashes. ‘Till the 
present time, there have been twen- 
ty four cruptions recorded in histo- 
ry. The first tock place in the year 
79 after the Christian era: by these 
eruptions, volcanic matters have been 
successively accumulated, but by that 
of 1779 the situation of the crater and 
of the aperture was enurely changed. 
The focus or crater is now sunk 200 
feet below the upper edyes of t! 
mouth of the volcano. 

To arrive at the crater, and to ob- 
serve the numerous spiracles, long cre- 
' vices, ind fires which tssue from them 
in several places, and also the variega- 
ted and still smoking matters of which 
the crater is composed, It was necessary 
to pass over this space of 200 fect. 

The inner sides of the volcano are 
nearly perpendicular, or exceedingly 
steep, and composed of ashes, lava, 
and large calcareous stones; but these 
lava and stones, as they form no con- 
nection with the ashes, cannot serve 
as any point of support; and when any 
one 1s so sapien as to adhere to this 
kind of rock, the least motion, the least 
displacement of any part, makes the 
whole crumble to pieces. Besides, 
from the summit of Vesuvius to the 
crater, the declivity, being exccedingly 
rapid, cannot be traversed but on all 
fours, and suffering yourself to glide 
down amidst a torrent of ashes and 
lava. But the most dangerous obsta- 
cles are those awful excavations, which 
cannot be passed over without great 
trouble and difficulty. 

Disrevarding the terror with which 
the Neapolitans endeavoured to inspire 
us, alter having received their adicus, 
as if our separation had been likcly to 
be eternal, we set out in a carriage, at 
half after eleven at night, on the 18th 
July, from the hotel of the French 
Ambassador, fourteen in number, fur- 
nished with ropes and other articles 
which we supposed might be neces. 
sary, and all in a state of the highest 
spirits, which never forsook us, even 
at times of the most imminent danger. 
We arrived about midnight at the foot 
of Vesuvius ; and, haying quitted our 


1c 
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carriage, mounted well-experienced 
mules, and proceeding one after the 
other, with Adjutant Dampierre at 
our head, amidst the thick darkness of 
night, reached half way to the steep 
summit of the mountain. We hada 
numerous body of guides, and their 
lighted torches gave to our expedition 
a mysterious and solemn air, which for- 
med a striking contrast with the mirth 
and gayety of the company. 

When we had ascended about half 
way, we were obliged to alight, and to 
clamber up the steepest and most diffi- 
cult part of Vesuvius, wading through 
the ashes up to the knees, till, exhuust- 
ed with fatigue, and covered with 
sweat, we reached the summit at half 
past two in the morning. 

The first thing that struck us. as soon 
as the morning began to dawn, was a 
most magnificent spectacle—a superb 
view of the city and port of Naples, 
the beautiful hills which surround 
them, and the vast extent of the sea 
by which they are washed. After 
walking round part of the aperture of 
the volcano, that we might choose 
the most commodious place for de- 
scending, Adjutant Dampicrre and 
Wickar first descended, without any 
accident, at the determined point. 
When they had got about a third of 
the way, they were suddenly stopped 
by an excavation of fifty feet, which 
it was necessary to pass. As they 
found that it was lmpossible to obtain 
any fixed point of support on ashes so 
moveable, and being cenvinced that 
the friction of ropes would have soon 
destroyed both the point of support 
and the neighbouring masses toa great 
distance, they resolved toreturn. Be- 
sides, while deliberating on the means 
of descending, some stones rolling 
down from the summit occasioned a 
eeneral agitation wherever they pass- 
ed: Adjutant Dampierre found the 
eround on which he stood shake be- 
neath his feet; and he had scarcely 
quitted it, calling out to Wickar to 
follow him, when it disappeared 
Soon after, indeed, the whole place 
where they had stood, and all the 
neighbouring small eminencies, crum- 
bled down successively, in the course 
of half an hour, and were precipitated 
to the bottom of the crater with an 
awful noise. 
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Before we renounced our enterprise 
to return to Naples, deyecied on account 
of pot having succeeded, we once more 
walked round the mouth of the crater, 
aud aut lust discovered a long declivity, 
pretty smoot., though very steep, which 
conducted to the focus. Withuut exa- 
mining the precipices, which it might 


| be necessary to pass before it could be 


> reuched, 


‘Nace, 


Debeer, the ambassador’s se- 
cretary, accompanied by a Lazzaronl, 
set out first to attempt the passage. 
When they bad got half-way, amidst a 
torrent of ashes, waich the impression 
of their feet made to roll down along 
with them, they found means to fix 
themselves on the edge of a precipice, 
twelve feet In height, which it was ne- 
cessary to pass before they could reach 
the lower declivity. The Lazzaronl, 
frightened, refused to procecd; but, 
being promised a double ducat, avarice 
cot the better of his timidity; he spe- 
dily made the sign of the cross over his 
whoie body, and, having invoked the 
Madonna and St Anthony of Padua, 
threw himself, along with Debeer, to 
the bottom of the first precipice: soon 
after, they arrived at another, but being 
of tess height, it was passed with more 
ease. At length, amidst a continual 
torrent of falling lava, ashes, and stones, 
they arrived at the bottom of the crater, 
and stretched out their arms to us, send- 
ing forth shouts of joy, which we re- 
turned with the utmost satisfaction and 
cnthusiasm, 

ILoudouart. engineer, immediately fol- 
lowed Debeer, and, after encountering 
the same difficulties, and passing dan- 
serous precipices, joined him at the 
bottom of the crater. Being there both 
convinced of the almost insurmountable 
difficulty of ascending, they threw them- 
selves into each other’s arms, like two 
friends reduced to the necessity of ter- 
Minating their lives together in a desert 
island, without any hopes of escaping 
frong it. 

They then began, but with cautious 
Steps, to walk round this immense fur- 
which still smokes in several 
places. The intrepid Wickar, who was 


' very desirous to participate in their fate, 


Called out to them to send some one to 


assist him in passing the two cliffs; but 


Secing no one coming, and growing im- 
patient, he rushed forward, and rolled 


| down towards them, amidst a torrent of 
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stones, ashes, and volcanic matters. Ad- 
jutant Dampierre, Bagneris, physician 
to the armyy Fressinet und Andras, 
French traveilers, and Moulin, inspector 
of posts, soon followed, and arrived at 
the crater, after having incurred the 
same dangers. 

Wickar immediately sat down ona 
heap of scoriz, and, with that superiori- 
ty of talents for which he is distinguish- 
ed, sketched out in profile, with a per- 
fect resemblance, the portraits of the 
eight Frenchmen who had descended. 
Each then formed a small collection of 
the different volcanic matters which ap- 
peared to be new or curious, and endea- 
youred to make a few observations. 

Hiad we been ailowed to depend on 
success, had we not been retarded in our 
preparations by our timid guides, and if 
some of us, having only just arrived at 
Naples, had not been straitened in point 
of time, our descent would certainly 
have been much more useiul, and the 
results more satisfactory. However, 
though ill furnished with means, the 
following are the observations we were 
enabled to make. 

Reaumur’s eaieasier apes the only in- 
strument we possessed, stood at 12 de- 
grees on the summit of Vesuvius: the 
air was cold, and somewhat moist: in 
the crater, the quicksilver rose to 16 
degrees, and we experienced the mild- 
est temperature. 

The surface of this place, which when 
seen by the naked eye, looking down 
from above, appeared entirely smooth, 
exhibited, when we were at the bottom, 
nothing but a vast extent of asperities. 
We were constantly obliged to pass over 
lava exceedingly porous, in general pret- 
ty hard, but which, in some places, and 
particularly those where we entered, was 
still soft, and yielded under our feet. The 
spectacle which struck us most was the 
numerous spiracles, which either at the 
bottom of the crater, or the interior sides 
of the mountain, suffer the vapours to 
escape. When we arrived at the cra- 
ter, we were desirous to ascertain whe- 
ther these vapours were of a noxious 
quality: we walked through them, and 
inspired them several times, but felt no 
inconvenience from them. ‘The ther- 
mometer placed in one of these spira- 
cies, indicated 54 degrees, in another it 
rose only to 22. In all these experi- 
ments, our instrument was coyered with 
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a humid matter, which was soon dissi- 
pated in the open air, without leaving 
any traces. 

In traversing the surface of the cra- 
+, we perceived a focus, hali covered 
by a large mass of pumice stone, and 
Which, from its whole circumference, 
emitted a strong heat. The thermome- 
ter, placed at first at the entrance of it, 
and then immersed to as great a depth 
as the nature of the ground and the heat 
would admit, never rose higher than 22 
dezrees. Tiiis smgvinenty surprised us, 
but we ic to explain It, 
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‘The voleanic productions which we 
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observed in the whole crater were lava, 
exceedingly porous, and which the fire 
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have spoke i produces the same results. 
Some basaltic lava is also: lound, but in 
small que intity 3 ene specimen only, of 
n considerable weieht - beautiful pol- 


sh. attracted our attent 


On the north side of the crater there 


are two large { fissures, one of which is 
twenty feet in depth, and the other about 
filtecn. Tiey are shaped like an in- 
verted cone. The matter with which 
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should thin! 
cent jis far less 
cent; for it 1s diflicult 
nences where the points of support are 
so moveable. Besides, peopie cannot 
ascend but one at a time in succession, 
after long intervals, for fear of burying 
under a torrent of volcanic matters 
those who follow, as the foot, when 
moved, displaces the ashes, &c. to the 
distance of thirty feet round. 
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When we arrived at the two preci- 
pices, we were obiiged to ascend by 
mounting on the shoulders of a man 
placed at the bottom, and laying tiuld 
of a stick held by another at the top, and 
to rest our feet no where but in a very 
rentle manner. At length, by prudence 


and caution, we reached the summit of 


Vesuvius without any accident, but ex- 
hausted with faugue, and so covered 
with ashes and smoke, us to be scarcely 
distinguishable. Our six companions, 
who had not descended into the crater, 
were overjoyed when they saw us again, 
and supplied us with some refresh- 
ments, of which we had great need. 
When one grand difficulty is sur- 
mounted, interior ones are overlooked, 
as ef litthle importance. In less than 
twenty-live minutes, we again desecend- 
ed, having confirmed, after examining 
this observation, that 
only kuoewn volcano 
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Varlous 
Vesuvius is 
mordial substances, without being al- 
tered by the fire, and such as are found 
preseat in banks and veins. 
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we arrived at Port 
which were much surprised to see us 
return ali safe. Their delicious fruits, 
and their excellent wine, called dacryma 
Christ?, soon made us forget our fatigue, 
and we then proceeded to Naples, which 
we reached in safety. 

The resuit of this excursion, which 
was only an experiment, can be of no 
further use than to shew the possibility 
of reaching the crater, and to open the 
way to it to philosophers, naturalists, 
and chemists, who, by exploring this 
immense furnace of nature at their lei- 
sure, will find a variety of matters, which 
will afford an ample field tor the appli- 


‘ 
1 


cation of their chemical knowledge, and 
may enable them to muke discoveries 
interesting to the arts and the sciences. 

The names of the eight Frenc hmen, | 
in the erder in which they descended, 
are as follow: Debeer, secretary to the 
Ambassador Alquier; Elodouart, chief 
engineer of bridges and causew.ys, ate 
tached to the army of Italy ; Wickar, 
painter; Dampierre, adjutant-coniman- 
dant; Bagneris, physician to the army 
of observation; Fressinet and Andras, 
French travellers ; and Moulin, inspec- 
tor of posts, 
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Yor the Christian Observer, 


EXTRACTS FROM THE COMMON-PLACE 
» pook OF A COUNTKY CLERGYMAN. 
3 ON RELIGIOUS AFFECYIONS. 


i Ip acfious only were required, without 
) dispositions, the worko rcligion would 
‘be comparatively easy. Men may pro- 


Pnource prayers, wea. sackloth, seep 
fasts, give alms, &c. These external 


acts are In their power, and however 
irksome In themselves, many would be 

fould to observe them as the price oi 
itheir salvation. But the 
‘the heart are out of our own power— 
we cannot at pleasure change the ob- 
jects of our love and aversion. We may 
jferform religious acitons as a fask, but 
we cannot make ourseives delght in 
them as a privilege. And yet nothing 
short of this Is true religion. Religion 
demands the affections—* Thou shuit 
love the Lord thy God.’’—* My son, 
give me thy Aeart.”’ Here then ap- 
pears the necessity of divine grace, and 
the efficacy of Its operation Itactually 
Biro this change in the affections, 
fand thus the work proves itself to be 
oi God. 
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ON THE PRINCIPLE OF FRIENDSHIP. 
9Tue | rincipie of friendship is an indi- 


cation ot the dignity for which we were 


designed. We sigh for union with 
other intelligent beings—scek a com- 
“merce of pearts—cannot realize our 


Fideas and wishes here below—human 
7 friendships and unions deceive our ex. 
Ppectations—to find what we want, we 

to Ged himself. 


a 


Pmust ascend 
; ON THE LOVE OF VIRTUE. 
SIxripexs ca/k much of the love of vir- 
vtue. And why then do they not love 
ithe Bibie? Let any man r ‘ad the thir- 
stcenth chapter of St. Paul's first epistle 
sto the Cosnthinigsndhe preceptive 
‘parts of all the Apostolic episties—Our 
aL ord’s Sermon onthe Mount, &c. Was 
iever so amiable and perfect a scheme 
AA of virtue presented to the world? Sure- 
ly, a wirtwous man would wish such a 
cligion to be true, thouch he could not 
Sthink itso! He would see it to be of 
and 
mg S00d order of society, and to the wel- 
fare of all mankind individually, that 
he € would rejoice if other men believed 
' though he could not. He would do 
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nothing to impede its reception, but 
rather would promote its influence to 
the utmostot his powcr. Ney more, he 
would practise it himself, in spite of 
his unbelief. If a good rule be given 
us, that will promote our own happiness 
and that of others, we ought to ensbrace 
and follow it, wheever be the author, 
and whatever hority. Our own 
interest is obils Is iit not 
plain, that every man, whoacts contrarl- 
ly to these self, 
when he supposes that he /oves Virtue, 
while, in truth, he only calks of it? 


tS aut 
ration enough. 
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ON VITAL RELIGION. 

TuHar vital religion is a bicssed reality 

needs nu better proof than the exact 
coincidence of judgment, taste, princi- 
ples,and habits, which prevalls amongst 

its proie sssors. Papists and Protestants, 
men in the wilds of America, and in 
the culuivated countries of Europe, per- 
sons who lived under the Jewish econo- 
my, and multitudes who live under the 
Chris institution now, have all 
spoken, in spite of their several pecu- 
liarities, one common javguage ol the 
heart about God and Christ, sin and ho- 
iness, time and eternity. Their reli- 

sious hopes and fears, their joys and 
their becn the same. 
They have, ina word, perfectly under- 
stood one gia sentiments, and 
entered into one another’s feclings, 
(though tysterious and unintelligible 

to all the world beside), on every sub- 
ject essentially related to salvation 
For eighteen centuries, Christians, tor 
example, have thought, and sung, and 
praved with David, a Jewish King who 
reigned about three thousand years 
avo. Sc: are have they had a senti- 
ment, a wish, ora feeling, that he has 
anticipated. Whence this agree- 
ment? Hlow happens it, that pers 
distant in time and 
tive theories of re} 
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gination, the most capricious and un- 
certain of all causes, account for a siml- 
larity of effect, which no course of 
education, nor early prepossessions 
themselves, (strong as these usually 
are), are competent to produce ? 

Take a true Christian from any pa- 
rish in England, and let him meet one 
of the converted Indians of North Ame- 
rica. Find them but a common lan- 
guage in which they may convey their 
meaning to one another, in an instant 
they will perfectly comprehend each 
other’s views and feelings on every to- 
pic in religion—their hearts will be laid 
open, so to speak, to each other’s dis- 
cernment—they will “love each other 
with a pure heart fervently,’’ as breth- 
ren, united in one sentiment and in 
one interest, who accidentally meet to- 
gether, after a long and painful sepa- 
ration. How will you account for this 
Indian so well understanding the Ene- 
lishman, when perhaps there is nota 
man living in his own town or parish, 
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to whom he is not an absolute barba- 
rian, when he attempts to speak what 
he thinks and feels abouta Saviour and 
a life to come, about the beauty ot ho- 
liness, or the deformity of sin? Surely, 
there must be reality, where, without 
any previous communication, there is 
so much coincidence and agreement! 

Had you lived at the day of Pente- 
cost, and had heard the first disciples 
speaking to men of every nation under 
heaven in the language wherein they 
were born, you would have bowed to 
the reality of their pretensions, and con- 
fessed a miracle. Behold, then, the 
counterpart of this miracle; equally as- 
tonishing, and unaccountable upon any 
natural principles! all the diff rence 
Is, that in fat case, one frerson spake 
many languages—in this, many fier.ons 
of every kindred and nation, and tongue 
and people, whither the Gospel hath 
come, speak one language. 


(To be continued.) 
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True Church 
logy for those of the Regular Clergy 
Establishment, who are sometimes 
Ewangelical Ministers : occastoned by 
modern eon agp ms. By J. OVER TON 
8v0. pp. & 422. 8s. Mawman. 

* Be ready tae avs to give an answer toevery 
man that asketh you a reason of the hope 
that is in you.” 1 Pet. ii 15. 

** We have in fact lost many of our people to 
Sectarics, by not preaching ina manner suf- 
ficiently evangelical; and we shall neither 
recover them from the extravagances into 
which they have run, nor keep more from 
coing over tothem, but by returning to the 
right way.”—Archbishop Secher. 


men ascertained: or an Apo- 
of the 
called 
several 


, A.B. 


I. The 


As this Work is evidently the result of 
much careful and laborious research, 
and is executed with ability and can- 
dour, and as it undertakes to state and 
defend the real doctrines of the Estab- 
lished Church, we think it of sufficient 


import ance to occupy fora few months 
a considerable share of this department 
of our Miscellany. We shall endea- 
vour to bring beforc our readers a faith- 
ful analysis of the Author’s sentiments, 
and reserve any remarks which we 
may have to make upon the Work to 
the close. 

The writer begins his Preface, by 
assigning his reasons for vindicating 
his friends under the term “ evangell- 
cal; it being that under which, among 
others, they are accused; that which 
they are constantly charged with hav 
arrogated to themselves ; ; and 
which, in reality, is, in some cegreé, 
characteristic ofthem. ‘The following 
extract from this preface clearly de- 
fines the characters, who come withil 
the line of his vindication -— 
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Be it known, however, to the writers in ques- 
sion, and to all others who do not know it, that 
alarge number of those Ministers whom, by 
vame and direct allusion, they class with Me- 
thodists, Enthusiasts, Fanatics, and Schisma- 
wholly unconscious of ailfording any 
cause for this treatment than a strict ad- 


they 


tics, are 
other 
hevence to the vows of their Ordination ; that 
equally respect in them theory and their prac- 
tiee, the doctrines and -constitution of the Esta- 
ished Charch ; lament, most cordially, every 
and every degree of deviation from 
her; and wish for nothing so much as cr pre- 
cervation in her genuine purity. And for these, 
and these EXCLUSIVELY, Under whatever title 
thev are found, it is the object of this work to 
spologize. This itis particularly requested, 
that the reader would fi ully unders tend, and 
coustantly remember, Whatever may inci- 
dentally be said of persons guilty of eny species 
of irregularity, with whom these characters 
have been confounded, willonly apply to them 
just So far as they adhere to this standard. 
‘And whoever puts any construction upon the 
book, contrary to this declaration, will w holly 
misrepresent and pervertit. Nor will the work 
neceen responsible for the doctrines of any 

rsons except those for whom by name it un- 
der ale s Few, however, it is believ ed, will 
be found of the denomination and description 
in question, who will not cordially subseribe to 
them sentiments. (p. iv. v.) 


occasion, 


Our author asserts, that his expo- 
sure of occasional and partial devia- 
ons from a constitution fundamental- 
iy sound, is consistent with true regard 
to this constitution, and affords no suf- 
ficient ground of triumph to the ene- 
mics of the Establishment, whose 

are radically defective, and 
1) rinciples of endless ond 


schemes 
contain t 
CO nite slon, in their very 


SLOUS 
ture. 
lie charges the act ofageression upon 
those divines, who had siencheeel person- 
ally and by name anumber of individu- 
als, who had taken no such iiberty with 
them ; but respecting these his oppo- 
nents he adds this caution, is it 
the writer’s intention, that a single pas- 
sage should be applicd to any divine 
who does not pr ofesvediy hold the dec- 
trines advanced in their works; or, that 
they should be responsible for the doc- 
trines of each other, any farther than 
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Nor 


they professed/y agree.” 


In the following paragraph Mr. Over- 


- ton alludes to the professions of the An- 
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of the British Critic, in the outset of 
their respective undertakings :-— 

Of one class of readers, the writer solicites 
candour; of another, he demands justice. 
‘Those who have assumed the immediate office 
of giving a verdict on such occasions, it will 
be found, are deeply interested in the business. 
They therefore, according to the ordinary 
course of justice, are incapacitated for being 
heard; or, at the most, they can only give a 
sort of “exparte”e widen ce. Those of them, 
however, although interested, may be ex | <f- 
ed to act honourably whose main and p fes- 
sed object it is to expose the UNFAIRNESS OF 
REVIEWERS.* (Pp. vill.) 

He proceeds :— 

The manner in which the subject is here 
treated, is as old-fashicned as the doctrine 
which is defended. <A leading characteristic 
of this is, to advance nothing without PROOF ; 
to claim credit for nothing which is not either 
founded in urgument, or supported by testi- 
mo and, in the use of this testimony, to 
admit nothing at second hand; but to bring for- 
ward the vouchers to speak for themselves ; or 
at Icast, to specify their names, and characters, 
and } plac es of abode. (p. viii. ix.) 

Tedious as the mode of investigation here 
adopted is, in questions of fact, of ‘which kind 
the present ing qu iiry must chiefly be considered, 
the wisdom of ages has discovered no method 
so certain for arriving at truth. And really, 
there is no end ot regarding what angry oppo- 
nents merely affirm ofeach other On this plan, 
the chief cf the apostles may be represented 
us “oad,” and Christ himself charged with 
immorality and cbnoxious connections. (See 
Matt xi. 19, and Acts xxvi. 24.) Nor do sheer 
vulgar prejudices, suppositions that those who 
difier from us, in religious opinion, are a kind 
of monsters in the creation, at all change their 
nature whether they proc ecd from the * great 
vulgar” or the small; from the chair of some 
minary, or from that of the nursing- 


my > 


earned se 
room. 
‘The method here pursued affords also the 
best security against the anguéty of quotation 
itse‘f. tis, ** prima facie,” a pledge of the 
writer’s fairness , as removing all hope that dis- 
would remain undetected. It affords 
‘asy means of examination and satisfaction to 
e doubtful It is indeed scarcely 
ble not, pile cen misunderstand, and 
of course, to misrepresent an author. Itis still 
less possible to avoid the imputation of this 
conduct; because, when placed, however just- 
Iv, in a situation that is unpleasant to him, a 
disingenious writer will deny his own doctrine, 
and equivocate even with himself. In what 
is here given as quotation, the words of the au- 
thorare carefully distinguished. t For the just- 
ness of what he is said to teach in effect, to in- 
sinuate, intimate, &c, the places referred to 
must answer. No stress is laid on mere cri- 


honesty 


* See the Prospectus to the Anti-Jacobin Review, and that to the British Critic. 
7 Ina few instances, the person, or tense, or an insignificant word for the sake of the con- 


Christ. Obsery. No. 1. 


nection, is altered, or the antecedent is put for the relative, but never (errors excepted) where 
p Such change can possibly affect the argument. 
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licisms on the meaning of a few doubtful 
words ; nothing is founded on consequences 
deduced from the cpponent’s doctrines, which 
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The reader will have the authors plan 
before him at one view inthe following 
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(p. 15)—CHAP II vee real sense of the 
Articles, es of our Reformers, in- 
vestigated, and appealed to, on the guesttan, 
(p. 44.)—Secr. 1 The true interpretation 
sought, from our Different Forms as they tl- 
lustrate and explain each other ; the Title and 
Preamble annexed to the Articles; the Circum- 
stances and Object of our Reformers ; their 
other Public and Approved Writings ; and the 
Authorities they respected, (p.44.)—Secr. WU. 
The true interpretation of the Articles further 
gought from the &nown 
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Private Sentiments of 
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our Reformers, (p. 69.)—CHAP Ik. An 
examination whose teaching most resembles 

that of our Church and her ‘Re ormers, in re- 
spect to = Use made of the peculiar doctrines 
of the Gostel, and the necessity of Practicaé 
Christianity, (p. 100.) —CUAP.IV. The en- 
quiry pursue a with regard to the doctrine of Ori- 
ginal Sin, andthe consequent state and charac- 
ter of man, in this world, as a sinner, (p- 125 ) 
—CHAP V. The investigation continued 
with respect to the doctrine of Repentance, 
(p>. 160.)—CHAP. VIL. The question prose- 
cuted with iy sags the doctrine f Fustifica- 
tion, ca 0 CHAP VLi The pene of 
’ purs! ved in res pe: t to the doctrine uf 


lie Ere 

Guo W. orks s with a vincacation of our tenets 

on this hes WC) 220.)— ser 1 Concerning 
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tee Standard of dLorais, 221.)—Secr II. 


Ce ncern: 7 » Sane L07NS -, Mor: ality, (p 273.) 


Secs. LIE A eation of certain Indivt- 
( {3 wnapgp al to Pericuce, and the Con- 
( , of Ol FP ODLONENTS, ON tie point ° and a 
( » that it t) rictness of our mo- 
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fa the Se ELT. 
lund stated; and a general ipotogy for her 
oct (p.3533.)—CiiAP IX The Reca- 
fi: re and Conch 2h, (Pp 389.) 
CHAP, I 
The main guestion stated ; and argued against the 
Assailants, jJrom ther CONDUCT IN SURB- 


CO NCESSIONS,--and 
EMINEN 4 


the iv OWN 
SEVERAL 


SCRIPTION,— 
the COMPLAINTS OF 
BISHOPS 
. In svTaTiInG THE QUESTION, the 
author quotes, or refers to, passages In 
the writingsof Dr. Croft, Mr. Polwhele 
Mr. Hageitt, Mr. Daubeny, and Mr. T. 
Ludlam, and in the British Critic a 
Anti-dacobin Revi iew, in which it 1s 
either asserted or implicd, that some or 
other of the persons whom he defends, 
and those who think with them, do2ot 
teach according to the established doc- 
trines of the Chnrcks and that the rest 
of the Clergy do. ‘The persons cen- 
sured by some or other of these wri- 
ters, by name, are Mr. Milner, Dr. 
Coulthurst, Mr. Romaine, Mr. Robin- 
son, Mr. Hervey, Mr. H. Venn, Dr. 
Hawker, Dr Knox, Mr. Wilberforce, 
Mr. Scott, Mr. Cecil, Mr. Goode, Mr. 
Cadogan, Mrs. More, &c.; anda few 
sweeping clauses draw in a far greater 
number, such as, to use Mr. Ludlam’s 
words, “the whole tribe of those who 
call themselves serious divines and gos- 
fiel ministers, and whom the world not 
unfrequently calls methodists.” 
The writer adds :-— 
It is now pretty clear then, both who are the 
parties, and what is the matter, really in de- 
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bate. And, however trite our subject may 
be, we are not, it appears, about to contend 
witha shadow. The Evangelical Teachers, 
of the description here specified, certainly do 


pretend to adbere strictly to the Doctrines of 


the Church, and thus generally is their claim 
demed, and the opposite one supported. 

Phe guUcSTion theret re is, whose pre. 
tensions, in this matter, are be: st fuinded ? 
WHOSE DOCTRINES ARE REALLY THOSE OF 
OUR ARTICLES, HOMILIES, AXD LITURGY? 
WHO,IN REALITY, 1} EACH THE DOCIRINES 
THESE FORMULARIES, AS 
“VEVERED BY OLR 


CONLTAINED IN 
THEY WERE FIRS! LE 
REFORMERS? (p. 17.) 

2. * Now,’ says he, “that the actuul 
opinions and teach ngs of many in the 
Church, do mot coime:de with tue ec- 
aress and obvious docirines of Gur Ar- 
ticles, appears from their conpuct 
RESPECTING SUBSCRIPTION to these 
Articies, and the methods they have 
recourse to, in order to reconcile them- 
seives to this measure.’’— 

“ By some then, the Articles of our 
Church are considered as litthe more 
than ARTICLES OF PKACE, Which are 
only not ‘o be contradicted wour puolic 
ministrations ; as mere proscriptions of 
certain sects and tenets which obtained 
at our-first separation from Rome, and 
therefore unmeaning and vbsolete iM 
proportion as these particular sects and 
tenets have ceased to be dangcrous ; 
as **a mere form of admission into the 
Church 5”? (British Critic for Dec. 
1799, p. 610,) or, denominate them 
what they please, a something which 
does not require from the Minister who 
subscribe them, the actual belicf of the 
doctrines they contain.” (p. 18.) 

Under this class, Mr. O. quotes Bp. 
Watson, Dr. Thos. Balguy, and Arch- 
deacon Paley ; and he shews that the 
sentiments of Dr. ray upon this sub- 
ject are so understood by Mr. Gisborne, 
and are applauded by Mr. Poiwhele, 
and the British Critic, while thev are 
severely reprobated by the Anti-Jaco- 
bin Reviewers. 

“ By another class of these Divines, 
it is acknowledg ged, or all but acknow- 
ledzed, that the ‘onsbdiched Confessions 
have actually experienced what they 
Call, a TACIT REFORMATION. These 
persons represent our formularies of 
doctrine as having “ anewand acquired 
sense;’? and maintain, that in this 
Sense they are conscientiously sub- 
scribed, however different it may be 
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from their terel and primitive mean- 
ing.’? (p. 22.) 

The leading patrons of this scheme 
are the late Archdeacon Powel, and 
Dr. Hey, icrmeriy Norrisian Profes- 
sor; alter extracts from whose writ- 
Ings, the author adds: 

Wile the rule of duty is preserved entire, 
many de. rees of deviation irom it are compa- 
tible with Lopes ofa return, but who wall ad- 
here to its Orivinal strictness afier the stand- 
ard of conduct is depressed? atter they have 
a free license to depart from it ?—And what 
is ali this but saying, in efiect, We do not 
even pretend to follow the interpretation of the 
Helommers, we do not acknowledge cur- 
selves at all bound byw ther sentiments ; we 
have a new sense of cur own; the opinions of 
‘those we account jearned and judicious 
men” of the present day, is our standard? p. 
26, 27 ) 

“A third class of Subscribers may 
be mentioned, who who.ly disapprove 
of this UNLIMITED LATITUDE cf Inter- 
pretation; but who nevertheless plead 
for liberty upon, what they call, the 
‘“mysterions and dificult doctrines ;”’ 
talk of retrenchment and alteration, and 
by other means discover, that there are 
fhougs in the Articles to which 
they do net cordially subscribe.” 
(p. 27.) 

“The Divines alreedy noticed,” 
Mr. O. remarks, “are unanimous in 
thus far expressing their dissatisfaction 
with the Isstablisshed Creed,’ and sup- 
ports this by quotatiot is from Dr. Bal- 
guy, Dr Hey, Dr. Rid lley, and Bishop 
Warburton; to the writings of which 
preiate we are referred by Mr. Lud- 
lam, Mr. Polw siden Mv. Clapham, Dr. 
Croit, &c., for cerrection and instruce 
tion In erthodexy ; and Dr, Creft him- 
self expressly declares, that some of 
the Articles lean to the side of enthu- 
siasm, and this is said, too, of the fun- 
damental Articles on Grace, Faith, and 
Good Works. 

The writer thus concludes this part 
of the chapter :— 

On whatever grounds then these various 
modes of treating the established confessions 
are built; such a procedure certainly does 
not resemble the conduct of those who adhere 
to the express and obvious doctrines of these 
formularies. Will they pretend to beheve and 
teach the doctrines contained in the Articles, 
who do not consider them as propositions to 
be believed, but articles only not to be publicly 
contradicted ; mere proscriptions of Papists, 
Anabaptists, and Puritans? Can they be sup- 
posed to preach according to the primitine 
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signification of these Articles, who tell us ex- 
pressly that thev have a new and acyutred sense, 
in which they may be honestly subscribed ? 
Is it credible that they should “teach them as 
they were first delivered by our Reformers,” 
who lament, that in consequence of the errors 
of those times, the Articles contain so many 
things which are objectionable, and which 
want reforming? These are ail methods of 
viewing and representing the subject which 
they find no sort of occasion for, who readly 
adbere to the plain and natural meaning of the 
Articles, as they are illustrated by the known 
sentiments, and other writings of the Refurm- 
ers, ys 0) 

N Mr. Overton proceeds {0 
various concessions of the British Cri- 
tic, of Dr. Hey, of Bishop Warburton, 
of Bishop Shipicy, of Arch. Pal 
Dr. Crott, and of the Anti-Jacobin Re- 
viewers; In all which it is declared or 
implied, that a defection from the pri- 
mitive doctrines of the Church has ta- 
ken place aniong many of her Minis. 
ters. He, therefore, proceeds :— 

Surely then, all these Gentiemen forget 
themselves, when they so indignantly * re. 
probate” and * spurn” the mention of this 
circumstance by others. (See Crotv’s Stric- 
tures on Palev, &c. p. 145; Ciapoam Ser. 
at Boroughbridge, p 28; Daubenv’s Appen- 
dix, p.622; &c.) If there is not a toundation 
for the charge, why are they 
slandering their bre thren ? Why, in all these 
ways, do they contribute towards the support 
and propagation of such an idea? If there is 
a foundation for it, and if this conduct is, as 
thev here say, ** yuSrLy 1 HON GUT TOBEA 
GREAT AND CRYING ABUSE,” Why do they on 
other occasions so vehemently deny it?) Afd 
why may not others, who view the matter in 
this light, openly lament it as well as them- 
selves? What constitutes that conduct weak- 
ness, and enthusiasm, and reviling, in some 
ministers inthe church, which is not such in 
others? And if, in reality, they do not per- 
ceive a nearer resemblance between our doc- 
trines and those of the cLurch, why do they 
thus characterise them by the same epithet ? 
And why do they say, “ that the Articles lean 
to our side of the question ?” 

Nor can our conclusion be evaded by say- 
ing, that ther observations are confined within 
much narrower limits. Some of our writers, 
doubtless, may have expressed themselves in 
too general termes. It was natural for men un- 
der their circumstances, and experiencing 
theirtreatment,todoso ‘The persons, how- 
ever, censured in the passages just quoted, 
are © The Clergy,” our ablest Divines.” 

«“ Our Preachers,” ‘ the Engtish Divines,” 
&c. expressions which extend the con iduct in 
question far beyond what this work under- 
takes. (p. 35, 36 ) 

‘4, But, as the opposers of our doc- 
trines would be thought to have reat 
respect forthe judgement of our Bish- 
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ofis, and wish to charge us with a dere- 
liction of our duty towards these Dig- 
nitaries of the Church. (See Anti-Jac., 
tev. April 1799. p. 364.)—Let us hear 
the orrnr1on of some of our most active 
and eminent PRELATES ON the subject 
we are discussing.’’ (p. 36.) 

On this subject the following impor- 
tant passage is quoted from Archbish- 
op Secker, in one of his Charges to the 
Clergy :-— 

“To improve the people  eflectually,—you 
Taust be assiduous in teaching the principles 
not ae of virtue and natural religion, but of 
THE Gosven; and of the gospel, net as AL- 
MOST EXPLAINED AWAY by modern refiners, 
but ‘as the truth is im Jesus,’ as tt is taught 
by the Chureh @f which you are members; 
aS 7 tu have engaged by your subscriptions 
and declarations, that you will teach it your- 
selves —You must preach to them faith in 
the ever-blessed iru rity; j—you must set forth 
the original corruption of our nature ; our re- 
demption accordipgs to God’s eternal purpose 
in Christ, by the sacrifice of the cross; our 
sanctification by the influences of the Divine 
Spirit. the ¢ insullicieney of good works, and 
ne ete acy of fai ith to sals imkiehuas 

‘The seruth, Lfear, is, that MANY IF NO4 
sosT or vs have dwelt too little on these doc- 
trines in our sermons,—partly trom not ha. 
ving studied Theology deeply enough to treat 
of them ably and beneficialiy : God grant it 
may never have been for want of inwardly 
experiencing their importance.—But whatever 
be the cause, the effect has been lamentadle.— 
Our people have grown less and less mindful, 
first of the distinguishing Articles of their 
Creed, then, as will always be the case, of 
that one which they hold incommon with the 
heathens ;—flattering themseives, that what 
they are pleased to call a morai and harmless 
life, though far from being either, is the one 
thing needful. —Reflections have been made 
upon us—on account of these things, by De- 
ists, Papists, Brethren of our own, &e. (Ch 
1. p. 79, Watson’s Tracts, Vol. 6 )” 


Quotations from Bishop Horsley, 
from Bishop Horne, and from the Bish- 
op of Durham, speak clearly and forcl- 
bly the conviction of these eminent pre- 
lates, that the great doctrines of the 
Gospel have, with very pernicious con- 
sequences resulting therefrom, been 
too much excluded from many of our 
pulpits. A quotation from the Bishop 
of London implhes the same conviction 
in his lordship’s mind; and another 
from the Bishop of Lincoln implies, 
that the Articles were not always dealt 
with fairly and honestly, and, at the 
same time, quashes, at a stroke, all the 
cusuistry employed to evade their plain 
meaning, and to sustify subscription 
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without actual belief, the Bishop decla- 
ring that they ‘¢ are to be subscribed in 
thei! PLAIN AND OBVIOUS SENSE, and 
assent Is to be given to them siMPLY 
AND UNEQUIVOCALLY ;” adding, that, 
“NO SPECIES WIILATEVER OF EVASION, 
SUBTERFUGE, OR RESERVE 18 TO BF AL- 
LOWED, OR CAN BE PRACTISED, WITHOUT 
IMMINENT DANGER OF INCURRING THE 
WRATH OF GoD.” (lem. of Theol. 
Vol. W. p.-22, 23.) 

Our author thus concludes this chap- 
ter: 

And is there after all no ground for this 
complaint? Do notthese distinguished Heads 
and Champions of the Church, after ‘ the 
most diligent view,” understand the subject ? 
Or are they guilty ‘of « gross misrepresenta- 
tion?” is this “the raving of enthusiasm ?” 
Or will the British Critic and Mr. Daubeny 
call this **the revilings of sectaries ?” (Brit. 
Crit September, 1797, p 502; Guide to the 
Church, p. $24, 378.) Men indeed may say 
what they please, and when they please con- 
tradict at one time whatthey affirm at another. 
Pius however does it appear, 

‘Ehat one class of these Divines in ovindicat- 
ing sucha conduct, another in confessing u, and 
our Bishops in damenting it, conspire to esta- 
blish the fact, in Opposition to our Assailants, 
that many of them have not adhered to the od- 
vious doctrines of the .4rticles; or im other 
words, do not preach so evangelically as these 
forms :—And thus, on the other hand, do we 
profess to adhere to their plain meaning ; thus 
is it confessed that the Articles lean to our side 
of the question; and thus do these eminent 
Prelates recommend, with all their energy, 
the very style of preaching by which we are 
characterized, for which we are calumniated, 
and which o nly we would here vindicate 

The importance of our subject, however, it 
is aggre -d, mav justif y its more full discus- 
sion. Let the reader then only exercise a lit- 
tle patience, and he shall be fully satisfied on 
the question. (p. 42, 43.) 

(T's be continued.) 


tl. A Charge dalteciad to the Clergy of the Dio- 
cese of tae n, at the Ordinary Vis:tation of 
that Diocese, in Fuly 1801, by Suuve, Bisk- 
op or DurHaM, 4to. pp. 25. 1s. Gd.—Hatch- 
ard, &c. 1802. 
Ir is with peculiar satisfaction that we 
introduce to the notice of our readers, 
at the commencement of our labours, 
a discourse, honourable to the piety and 
eloquence of the disUunguished prelate 
who delivered it, and well calculated 
to produce the happiest effects on the 
minds of those to whom it was addres- 
sed. 
The attention of the Clergy of the 
Diocese of’ Durham, is, first of all, di- 
rected by his Lordship to the moment- 
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ous state of affairs which existed at the 
commencement of the present century. 
He points out our situation, as a nation 
defended by divine Providence from 
the calamities which had overspread 
the greater part of Europe ; adverts to 
the blessings derived from a national 

stablishment of Christianity; a sys- 
tem of laws affording liberty and pro- 
tection to ail; a succession of splendid 
and important victories; anda monarch 
‘whose virtues have been the palla- 
nee of our internal peace ¢ and securl- 

> (p. 1,2.) In tracing the origin 

ot the revolutionary spirit, his Lord- 
ship regards Popery, considered as a 
corruption of Christianity, as the per- 
nicious source and spring of those wild 
opinions, which actuated the framers 
and agents of the French Revolution ; 
and hence he infers the “necessity of 
cultivating the pure principles of the 
Gospel, and of studying the means of 
promoting, in ourselves and others, a 
truly spiritual religion.” “Spiritual 
religion,” says his Lordship, “is a sin- 
cere devotion of the mind to God; 
humble resignation to all his dispensa- 
tions ; an universal and unvaried obedi- 
ence to his will. ‘That this is very far 
from the religion of the world, very 
little experience is necessary to dis- 
cover, and it is certainly no breach of 
charity to assert. Yet we knowthatit 
ought to be the rule of every Chris- 
tian’s conduct; that it Is the surest 
source of e every thing most dear and 
permanent in earthly happiness, and 
the only security for happiness bereaf. 
ter,” (p- 3, 4) A religion, thus elc- 
vated in Its object and holy in ils — 
differing widely from the dreams of : 
vain philosophy, and the inadequat: 
or erroncous representations of iat! 
taught moralizers, must necessarily 
encounter much opposition trom the 
world at large, and from the corrupt 
heart of the unrenewed man. 

The pious author of the Charge be- 
fore us, proceeds, accordingly, to lay, 
before his Clergy some of those impe- 
diments, which tend powerfully to ob- 
struct the progress and success of spi- 
ritual religion. 

As the First of these impediments, 
his Lordship mentions, “ the weakness 
of the religious principle, which in 
other and in more scriptural language, 
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is termed want of faith.’ =“ Faith,” 
continues his Lordship, “is the life 
and spirit of every thing which relates 
to religion.—l'rom faith, the Aposties 
derived their power to work miracles. 
To faith, the sick owed their recovery 
from the diserders of the body; to 
faith, we must owe our recovery from 
the more malignant diseases of the 
mind here, and our security from the 
sentence to be denounced arainst them 
hereafter —Without a lively impres- 
sion of faith prayer becomes a mock- 
ery, and ordinances mere formality.” 
(p. 4, 5.) 

We quote these animated passages 
with pleasure, since it has been greatly 
the practice of unbelievers in general, 
and of many whose sacred character 
might have excited the hope ef meeting 
with more correct notions of Uhris- 
tianity, to treat the faith ofa Christian, 
of which such exce‘lent things are 
spoken in Scripture, as exercised upon 
mysterious themes, or wvolnmportant 
speculations. That a true 
faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, as the 
sole meritorious cause of our accep- 
tance with God, is absolutely necessiry 
to the salvation of those to whom the 
Gospel is preached, ts cne of the most 
prominent doctrines in the Holy Scrip- 
tures; and forms an Iniportant portion 
of those invaluable truths, which our 
venerable Reformers rescued from the 
corruptions of Popery. 

The faith, however, for which the 
Bishop of Durham contends, is not an 
inactive, Inefiicient quality ; it is a live- 
ly principle, conducting the possessor 
in a course of obedience to the precepts 
of our Saviour, and making him * zea- 
lous of good works.’ “If,’? says bis 
Lordship, * faith does not act as a prin- 
ciple of good works, it is not the true 
faith.’ ** There cannot be an enemy 
more hostile to Christ, than the advo- 
cate for faith without good works.” “It 
seems—incredible, that any one, whois 
at all acquainted with the Scriptures, 
should maintain that we can be saved 
without wood works; butas such a per- 
nicious error has existed, as it may 
still, and actually does exist, a zealous 
pastor cannot too diligently inculcate 
the vanity of all religious professions, 
without moral goodness.’’ (p. 5. 6.) 

That such errors as the Bishop of 


and living 
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Durham here reprehends, have pre- 
vailed, and do still prevaii, we most sin- 
cerely regret; and we regard those 
who disunite faith from obedience, 
teaching that believers in Christ are 
emancipated from al] moral obligations, 
es the most dangerous corrupters of the 
Gospel. Yet we cannot forbear ex- 
pressing a Lope, that good peopie may 
have sometimes misunderstood one 
another, when discussing this subject, 
and that the use of phrase s ill-defined, 
and of tudeterniinate expressions, have 
tended to widen the breach, and to an- 
imate the spirit of controversy. 

We trust that it will not be inter- 
preted into any wantof respect tor the 
venerabie author of the Charge, Uf we 
express a wish, that his Lordship had 
eiven amore copious and ve view 

[ a sinner’s justifica- 
The Anuinomian er- 
or, which is opposed in the Charge, 
revaiis chiclly among the Sectaries ; 
hnportant deviation trom 
the language of the Holy Scr iptures, 
and of the Articies and Homiuites, ts 
strikingly apparent in the discourses of 
too many of the Clergy of the Fstub- 
lished Church, and well deserves the 
animadversion of this pious and enligh- 
teed prelate 

As-farther impediments to spiritual 
religion, his Lordship mentions, * Ig. 
norance of the Scriptures——the fear of 
sipngularity—}a supine acquiescence in 
the customs of the world—the fear of 
being thought over religious—preyu- 
dice—-acquiescence in the customs of 
others, well repuere in the world— 
worldly mindedness.”’ (p. 7, 8, 9, 10.) 
Gs But,” he proceeds, “ I should ill dis- 
charge what I owe to you, and to my 
own censcience, if I did not add, that 
the force of all other impediments may 
be increased, perhaps ia a tenfold de- 
eree, by a want of spiritual instruction 
and conductin him who should be their 
evide to truth, and whose example 
sh ould vive activity to their duties, and 
spirituality to their hopes and views.” 
(p. 11 

As the principal means of cultivat- 
ing this spiritual religion, the Bishop 
exhorts his Clergy io inculcate * *the 
first principles of the Oracles of God.’ 
They should not only be taught that 
the foundation of all true religion must 
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be iuid in the knowledge of Gop and 
gURSELVES—bul tney should be habi- 
tuatcd to a familar acquaintance with 
‘hose doctrines, Which are to be he!d as 
subjects ol primary imporlance in cach 
branch. ~ “Piey sh uid also be accus- 
romed to consider “ailA as the bex il- 
ping and end of ail reigion; the orl- 
vihat ne and perlectiny 
huliness and a 
out Which no man Can co 


no man can please Gad ; 
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partake of the promises ol God.’ Cy. 
4 + 

14,15.) He then proceeds to urge the 
necessity of sanciliication; the great 


importance of studying the Sacred 
Scriptures ; and from these diving re- 
cords, trom a view of the worid, and 
an exumilnation of Our Own hearts, to 
learn the deplorable corrupuon aud 
degeneracy of human nature. 

“Uponthis foundation,’ ak 
of our morai depravity, his Lordship 
fartherinstructs us, “imey be built those 
humiliating considerations, which are 
most In consonance wilh the end of our 
Saviour’scoming ?? (p. 17.) Asa doc- 
trine necessarily connected with the 
preceding, he then advertsto t! re Chanve 
wrought in every penitent believer, 
“which constitutes the new birth, and 
isthe source of every spirtual com- 
fort here, and ail our hopes hereatter.’’ 
\P. 17.) The cone 

his part of the Charge are too interest- 
ing to be omitted. * With 
portant truths in view, CZarizy will 
come a comprehensive and ciicacious 
principle. As faith its the first princi- 
ple of religion, prin- 
ciple of morals. Christ has tauyrht us, 
that from this —— the whole law of 
religion and morality 5 and St. Paul has 
deduced from it the main : branche ‘s of 
chrisuan virtue.” “If these sw vit ta 
are frequently 
upon your congr¢ 
more readily perceive, What is tndis- 
Pensible to the love of God — reli- 
tion; the value of theirimmortal souls, 
ind the comparative sie of all 
carthly good.”? (p. 17.) 

Che remaining pages are chicfly oc- 
Cupied with directions to the Clergy, 


pointing out the mode of fuldlling their 
duty with the greatest probability of 
success. ‘hey are exhorted to culti- 


Yate a deyotional spirit: to study the 
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Ordination Service, both as a covenant 
and as a rule of duty ; to exercise zeal 
in the discharge of their office; and 
above all things, to preach the doctrines 
pecuilar lo Christlanliy, the whole Gos- 
pel undiainished and undisguised.” 
p. 21.) 

Phere is so much to commend and 
adniire in this evangelical composition, 
thatitis with the utmost respect we ven- 
ture lo suggest adoubl, W hether one or 
two passages may not be liable to mis- 
concepilol, by those who have not the 
udvantage of being more fully acquaint- 
ith his Lordship’ 5 sentiments on 
Our readers wiil 


rr 


cd wv 
the subject of faith. 
have observed, that the learned and ve- 
herabie author of the Charge, Insists 
strongly on the importance and neces- 
sity ol faith, as a Christian grace: > yetit 
we have not n aisapprehendea his mea 
lng, the term Faith is notalways strictly 
employed in the same sense: for in- 
stance, (p. 15.) Faithis sald to ‘be “the 
Originating and die ata principle of 
holiness and a good life ;...that without 
Which no man can come to God; no 
man can please God; no man can par- 
taukeofthe promises of God.’ The faith 
of which these things can be said, we 
understand to be that faith by whicha 
sinner is justiied before God; the great 
effect and nang’? of which terminates 
inthe belicver himseif. But when we 
rit hen’ **a ministerof relig x10n 
may fall in the effect of his most labo- 
rious setyices, for want ef faith; for 
want of that which Is not more neces- 


sury to the instruction of his flock, than 


it will Gnally be to his own salvation,’’ 
(p. 15.), we conceive that the term 
baith, lu this connexion, only Implics 
that a minister should steadfastly be- 
lieve the doctrines he delivers, or his 
labours wiil not be productive of bene- 
fittohts hearers. ‘To believe the Gos- 
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work miracles: to faith, the sick owed 
their recovery from the disorders ot 
the body; to faith, we must owe our 
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eases of the mind here, and our secu- 
rity from the sentence to be denounc- 
ed against them hereafter.’? With all 
deference to the learned author, we 
conceive that the faith by which super- 
natural effects were wrought, and dis- 
eased persons were rendered suitable 
recipients of the divine bounty, did not 
necessarily comprise an actual reven- 
eration of mind, either in the agent or 
the supplicant. Ifsuch a consequence 
were uniformly involved, then all those 
who conferred or received physical 
benefits by virtue of the divine agency, 
were likewise the subjects of the re- 
novatipe grace of God. Faith, re- 

carded as an act of the understanding, 

is ap assent to that which is credible 
on the evidence of testimony. A man 
may, therefore, believe the records of 
the Gospel, as he believes the Com- 
mentaries of Cesar, with a firm his- 
torical faith; but this would be, we 
conceive, a very inadequate descrip- 
tion of that faith by which the Apostle 
declares we are to be saved ; and may 
exist In a mind that is still “in the 
gall of bitterness, and in the bond of 
iniquity.’ If the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ presented nothing more than 
simple truth to us, one single act of the 
mind, a firm assent to it, would include 
the whole of our duty in this respect ; 
but since goodness as well as truth, are 
unfolded to our contemplation, a more 
complex act of the mind is necessary 
to our reception of it. Hence,in con- 
sistency with the language of our Hom- 
ilies and first Refor mers, justifying 
faith includes not only assent, but trust, 
dependence, 2 cordial acceptance of the 
Lord Jesus Christin his several otiices of 
Prophet, Pt Yestand King. Nowiftrue 
faith be inseparabls - connected with the 
holy dispositi iving of 
the Lord Jesus Christ must ine 
include, it will follow ienashensetsty that 
no ungodly man can have real evangel- 
ical faith, since Its existence 1s ever con- 
joined with moral goodness. 

It may be urged farther, in defence 
of this representation, that a mere his- 
torical faith may be obtained by the un- 
assisted powers of the natural man; 
whereas the faith of the Gospel, that by 
which a sinner is justified, is described 
12 the Sacred Scriptures, as the pecu- 
har wo:k of the Holy Spirit. 
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We cannot conclude this A:ticle 
Without expressing our hopes and our 
wishes, that this admirable Charge may 
be widely diffused through the Ci.ris- 
tian world; and we congratulate our 
are and nation on the merciiul dispen- 
sation of divine Providence, by which 
its plous author was elevated to his con- 
spicuous station of dignity and usetul- 
hess. 

Saas 
IIT. A Familiar Surve; of the Christian Reli 
gion, and of History, as connected with the In- 
troduction of Christianity, and with its Pro. 
gress to the present Time ; intended priniart- 
dy for the Use of young Persons, of either Sex, 
during the course of Public or Private E.duca- 
tion. Third Edition corrected: by Thom- 
as Gisporne, A. M. 8vo 8s. London, 
Cadell and Davies, pp. xv. and 542 
Ir will not be expected that we should 
enter minutely on the analysis of a 
work, which has already, for more than 
two years, been favoured with the most 
unequivocal marks of public approba- 
lion. Strongly impressed, however, 
with asensc of its excellence and utill- 
ty, we are not willing to delay for a sin- 
ele number the opportunity of adding 
our tribute of commendation, which the 
recent appearance of a third edition, 
seems very fairly toafford us| Sucha 
production was, certainly much want- 
ed; and we are happy to say that in our 
opinion, the want has been supplied by 
Myr. Gisborne, in a manner which can- 
not fail to yield general satisfaction. It 
is a plain and familiar, but an able and 
judicious survey of the most momen- 
tousofall subjects. It gives asuccinct 
and accurate account of the history and 
progress of true religion, from the cre- 
ation of the world to the present umes ; 
toeether with a lucid and convincing 
summary ofthe evidences In its favour: 


exhibits the distinguishing features of 


Christianity In a just and impressive 
polnt of view ; and describes, with great 
candour and impartiality, the various 
opinions which agitate the Christian 
world. 


That the reader, however, may have 


amore distinct idea of the nature ol 
this important work, we here insert the 
Table of Contents. 


CHAP. I. Summary view of the State of Man- 
hind , from the Creation of the World to t/re 
Calling of Abraham, (p.1.)—H. 
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View of the Origin of the Fewish Race, and of 
the History of ‘that People, to the Death of 
Summary View of the 
History of the Fews, fr om the Death of Moses 
On the 
Books of the Old Testament, (p. 152 )—V. 
On the Books of the New Testament, (p. 179.) 
Summary of the Evidence of the 
On the 
Leading Doctrines of the Christian Religion, 
character of Fesus 
{X On the History of 
Christianity, to the Subversion of the Western 
Einpire, (p. 335 )—X. On the Hrstory of 
Christianity, from the Subversion of the Wes- 
tera Ef mpi? e to the End of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tur, (pe 31 )\—AI. Continuation of Christian 


Moses, (p. 25.) —Ih. 
to the present Time, (?. 56.)—1V 
—V lI 
Christian Religion, (p. 235 )—VIU 


(p. G4 J—ViILl. On the ¢ 


Christ, (p. 312 )— 


History to the Present Time, (p.442.)—XII 
On the Forms of Church-Gouernment and Ec- 


clesiastical Establishments, (p_ 495,)—NILI. 


Conc'usion, (p 3509.) 

From the foregoing table it will be 
readily seen, that the magnitude of the 
objects which are embraced by Mr. 
Gisborne’s plan cannot fail to make the 
work interesting to every serious in- 
quirer after truth; and we co not hesi- 
tate to say. that the ability with which 
that plan has been execuied, fully en- 
tiles it toa place in the library of eve- 
ry Christian school, and even of eve. 
ry Christian family. It is, indeed, pri- 
marily designed for the young, but we 
scruple not to recommend it to persons 
of every age and description. It has 
this peculiar excellence, as an elemen- 
tary book, that in what respects doc- 
trines, it confines itself to points that 
are essential, and can efford no just 
ground of offence to any individual, 
who agrees with our Church in those 
two grand fundamental axioms: 1. That 
the salvation of fallen man is entirely 
the effect of divine grace. 2. That his 
final perdition is entirely to be ascribed 
to himself. 

Mr. Gisborne’s style is sufficiently 
known to the public, and it maintains 
throughout the work before us, the 
same character of perspicuity, accu- 
racy, and neatness, by which his former 
publications have been distinguished. 

We are bound in justice to the au- 
thor, to make one more remark before 
we close this articie. Although his 
more immedite purpose, in the pre- 
sent production, be to inform the mind, 
he yét seems to have a nobler aim con- 
tinually,in view ; and so far as the na- 
‘ure and limits of the work will allow, 
Christ. Observ. No. 1. 


Cortet’s Self Employment in Secret. 33 


he neglects no fair opportunity of in- 
troducing such practical reflections, as 
are calculated to influence the heart, 
and to remind us that religion has to 
do not with the understanding only, 
but with the affections; that it is not 
a matter of speculation, or a mere or- 
namental adyunct, but a thing to be 
cordially believed, and uniformly prac- 
tiscd; an affair of everlasting moment; 
the only essential and indispensable 
requisite to our true happiness either 
here or hereafter. 





IV.Sevr EMpLoyMenr 1N SECRET, left un- 
der the Hand Writing of the Rev. Mv Cor- 
bett, date of C hichester 5 a new edition, by 
Wittiam Unwin, 4. M Rector of Stock 
cum Ramsden Beth ouse, Essex. 12mo. 10d. 
Rivingtons. 

We embrace the carliest opportunity 

of announcing to the public a new edi- 

tion of this valuable little tract ; 
extensive circulation of which we 
should be happy to contribute, by every 
meuns in our power. It affords a just 
and striking specimen of what is pro- 
perly implied i in the term Experiment: 
ul Religion, or in other words, of the 
effect produced on the heart and life by 

Christian Principles, when cordially 

embraced, and kept steadily in view. 

The soundness of the writer’s reflect- 

ions, the practical utility of his rules, 

his knowledge of the human heart, and 
the sincerity he manifests in examining 
his own; his deep and unaffected hu- 
mility, his calm submission and cheer- 
ful resignation under severe and pro- 
tracted pain, and the genuine piety 
which ts displayed throughout the whole 
of his work ; cannot fail both to please 
and edify every mind formed to appre- 
ciate and relish what is excellent. We 
make no extracts from it, because we 
should be at some loss in selecting 
where every sentence claims attention ; 
but we recommend it, without reserve, 
to the perusal of all who feel the im- 
portance of self-knowledge, who wish 
to have their devotion animated, their 
faith confirmed, their hope enlivened, 
or their deficiency in Christian tempers 
discovered and reproved, as a preduc- 
tion admirably calculated under the di- 
vine blessing, to promote all these in- 
valuable purposes. 
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O*servations upon Literary Journals. 


Il. REVIEW OF REVIEWS, Sc. 


A watel, ful eve will be kept, in this division « 
Publications ; anlwe hope, that nothing in thein, destructive of sc und prin iples, wile escupe 
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Miscel’any, over the chief Periodicai 


Cur 


vork will allow. It is our purpose to VIII dicate 


Christianity and its friends, from the inisconceptions and misrepre sent. ittons to which these works 


vive birth or currency ; 
wo} ovr Corre pondents, rich may 
ness of this part of our un. ertahing, 


—— 12202CS 


je . ba S > , ” — ia 
VANLAZES, disadvantages, and ey portance uf Literary SOUUFNALS 5 
account of the bistory and principles of the chief Periodical Works anvorg ¢ 


avith, 


TIE ORIGIN, ADVANTAGES, 


and we shail be ready 
have the same tendency 3 
awe shall give the reader a generat 


DISADVANTAGES, 


to admit ax } air and manly strictures 
Licfore we proceed to the main bust. 
/ stew of the origin, ad: 
celuch «ill be followed by some 
We begin 


Ld 
UTSELVES. 


AND MPORTANCE OF LITEBARY 


JOURNALS. 


Oui alterum, incusat probri, eum : 


THosr periodical accounts of the la- 
bours and productions of the learned, 
which we now call 2teviews, owe their 
oriGin to France. The first work of 
this kind was pullished in 1665, by 
De Sallo, ecclesiestical counsellor In 
the pariiamcat of Paris, under the title 
of Jou urnal des fours. Phe new 
species of publication was weli recelv- 
ed ; translated into various languages ; 
and, in a short period, imitated In 
Italy, Germany, and the greatest part 
of Europe. Among the principal of 


the foreign journals which succeeded 
its commencement, are mentioned, 
the Journal of Abbot Nuzart, estab- 


lished at Rome, in 1668; the Alercury 
of France ; the -tcta Eruditorum, first 
published at Leipsic, in 1682, by Men- 
kenius; the celebrated \Vonvelles de la 
Refiubligue de Lettres of Biyle, set on 
foot at Rotterdam, in 1684; the Avs- 
sory of the works of the learned, by 
M. Basnage, begun in 1686; the 7P74- 
liotheques of Le Clerc; &ce. &e. His- 
tories of these journals are written by 
Juncker, Camusat, Woifius, and others. 
A large enumeration of them may also 
be found in Hutton’s s Philosophical and 
Mathematical Dictionary. 

Short periodical publications are said 
to have first obtained in Ang/and, dur- 
ing the civil war. But the Avercuries 
of those unhappy times chiefly consist 
of political and ecclesiastical controver- 
sy, and are little attentive to the inter- 
ests of letters. Nor can any very hon- 
ourable mention be made of the Od- 
servators, Rehearsals, and other occa- 
sional compesitions, by which they were 
immediately suceecded. For some 
time, the Royal Society, which was in- 
stituted scon after the Restoration, pub- 


psum se intéere Op Viet. PLAUT. 


end of each number of the 
an account 


hisbhedat the 
Phiiosophical Transactions, 
of such books as related 
science. These transactions may there. 
fore be considered a kind of #Ailocophi- 
cad journal; and, with the publications 
of other similar Institutions, have fre- 
quently been classed among literary 
journals. In 1699, a F&istory of the 
forks of the learned was undertaken 
at Londen. In soak begun the Censura 
Lemporum. In 1710, M. De la Roche 
formed his English journal, entitled 
Memoirs of Literature. Vhis work was 
conducted by M. R. about four years, 
It was continued by Mr, Reid; and, 
afterwards, by others, under the title of 
Tne firesent state of the Repfiublic of 
Letters. Many valuable criticisms ap- 
peared, at nearly the same time, in the 
Tatler and Spectator; and, at a more 
advanced season, in the Rambler and 
Adventurer, and other similar periodi- 
cal publications. About the middle of 
the jast century, literary intelligence, 
with accounts and characters of new 
publications, became common in Jag. 
azines, Registers, and Chronicles : and 
then also, nelle te their present name and 


form, commenced the first of our Re-@ 


views. tn 1757, Dr. Johnson observes, 
© A liter nt journal was fora long time 
amony the deficiencies of English lit- 
erature ; poe we have now, amongst 
other disturbers of human quiet, 4 
numerous body of reviewers and re: 
markers.’ From that period to the 
present time, this description of wri 
ters have been multiplying ; especially 
during the Jatter part of the inter 
val; and now thelr works are the o” 
der of the day. Every book society 
is furnished with the Reviews. Thev 
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are among the first articles of circula- 
tion in every circulating library. 

The ADVANTAGEs of well-principled 
and well-couiducted Reviews, are nu- 
Tiey are highly useful to 
the scholar, as, containing a history of 
modcrn literature; directing tis atten- 
tiou tO Works of merit; and, in some 
deyreey assisting his judyment in the 
choice of authors. They disseminate, 
1) & Cheap, and e.sy, and most success- 
fui Manner, general iuformetion on sub- 
jects of the first importance, ameng 
thuse who ave not icisure, or tnclina- 
tion, or talents, for deeper rescerch ; 
or who do not aspire after more solid 
erndiuon. They furnish, to every Class 
of ceaders, an excellent literary amuse- 
They intuse hterary curiosity, 
ai tend to excite a general appetite 
for knowledge. They correct the pub- 
lic taste 3 and teach every adventurer 
inthe republic of letters to keep on 
some terms with the established iaws 


miont. 


of propriety: and, in cases where penal 
laws do not readily interiere, they area 
powertul and usetul restraint upon the 
licentiousness of the press, in other 
points of view. 

Jt must, however, be confessed, that, 
in the ordinary course of things, this 
description of publications are = ac- 
companied with several DISADVAN- 
tracts In common with ail efridge- 
ments, extracts, and beauties of wuihors, 
they have a tendeticy to make sufier- 
ficial scholars. A *“royai way” being 
hence furnished te general informa- 
tion, and the appearance of erudition, 
manv will neglect original authors, 
and attempt “to unite the reputation 
of knowledge with the pieasures of 


idieness.? He must, however, dig 
deeper who finds the truce ore. This 
“little learning,’? thus hesuly  ac- 


Ill. LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE, 
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quired, is by no means so useful, either 
to ie possessor or the public, as that 
which costs the lawful price of time and 
labour. Sonictimes it is indeed “a dan- 
gerous thing ;” enabling those to talk, 
whom it cannot teacn to judge ; afford. 
Ing “information sufficient to elate va- 
hity, and suffen obstinacy, but too Jttrle 
tv cnlarge the mind into complete skill 
for full comprehension.” There is dan- 
ecr alsoy lest such works should cramp 
that freecom of genius and thought, 
which is requisite to successiul execr- 
tion, or the honest promulgation of 
truth. Few writers can be supposed in- 
different to public opinion. With many, 
fame may bea leading object. But the 
sentiments of those who are to arraign 
und judge them at the bar of the public 
being known, their verdict can be anti- 
cipated; and hence an author is wader 
wt temptation to accommodate his work 
to the taste of these critics, Instead of 
iollowing the pure dictates of genius 
and truth. But, the greatest Inconve- 
niciuce attending these publications, ts, 
they are exceedingly lable to be abus- 
ed by the conductors of them. Some 
critics,’ alearned Docter has observed, 
“ ceive, others sedi their talents.’ Some 
are the mere tools of party ; others write 
lor bread : all of them, as men, have their 
own peculiar views, and prejudices, and 
connections. Seldom theretore, under 
such circumstances, can impartial cri- 
ticism be expected; and duped in- 
deed are those readers, who implicitly 
rely on their verdicts, He ts little qua- 
lied for perusing such writers with ad- 
vantage, who is not aware, that their 
stutements should, generally, rather be 
considered as the pleadings of advo- 
cates, than as the decisions of judges. 
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* * Under this bead we shall cullect together a variety of amusing and interesting details concerning 
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THe PLans or New Works; Reports or New INVENTIONS 


/ contain Noiices or New Works; STRICTURES UPON 


PutLosoPpuHIcaAL Dis- 


COVERIES, AND CURLOUS EXPERIMENTS; SKETCHES OF THE ProceepINnGs oF LEARN- 


ED Socieries, &¢, 


The principal Literary and Scientific Journals, both British and Foreigi, 


° . s ° ‘ ‘ ye f- e . ’ ; Poa a ; ; 
will be carefully searched for materials ; and it is intended that this division of our Work shall 
furnish a brief but satisfactory view of the state and progess of Science and Letters througout the 


croliged world. 


Man; articles must be inserted upon the authority of the works from which we 


extract them, particularly those with respect to foreign science and literature ; but when articles 
— i . ° . 1 . a ort. . 
of a suspicious or doubtful nature occur in our own prints and journals, whether on these subject: 
or any other in which we copy them, we shall take greater pains to ascertain their authenticity than 
eem in some cases to bave been employed; and this may occasion us to defer them vonger thax 
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similar publication s, and sometimes wholly to omit them ; after all, however, we may be betray- 
ed into the insertion of articles which are not authentic, but whenever this shall be discove) ed, « 


shall be reacly 


to acknowledge it. 


Authentic communications will be thankfully received. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
Aw Essay on Paper Credit, by Henry 
Tnornton, Esq. M. P. is expected to 
appear in a few days. 

A volume of Sermons, by the Rev. 
Tuomas Gissonrns, Is in the press. 

The sixth voiurne of the Transac- 
tions of the Linnzan Society is soon 
to be published. 

A quarto edition of Cuampers’s Cy- 
CLOP.EDIA begen to be published on the 
2d January. It is proposed to comprise 
it in about twenty volumes, at £1. 16s. 
per vol. in boards. 
publication, it will take thirteen years 
to complete it. Numerous and elegant 
plates, engraved by Mess. Milton and 
Lowry, will accompany the work. It is 
to comprehend all modern discoveries 
and improvements ; and will have the 
articles of Biography, Geography, and 
il:story, in addition to those contained 
in the former editions. Dr. Rees has 
the conduct of this edition, as of the last; 
and is assisted, in the departments adapt- 
cd to their professions or pursuits, by 
Drs. Dickson, Stokes, Bradley, Bland, 
and Burney, and by Messrs. Abernethy, 
Macartney, Morgan, Porden, Aikin, 
Russell, Bacon, Blair, and Blaine. A 
preference scems to have arisen among 
most readcrs, since the publication of 
the iast cdiiion of this work, for a col- 
lection of treatises in one alphabet, after 
the mannerof the Ency clopadia Britan- 
nica. Phis preference may in part have 
arisen trom tne sound principles of the 
Jast-mentioned publication, and the e po- 
pular and useful manner in which it is 
executed, end has been both indicated 
and no doubt confirmed by its prodi- 
gious sule. The present work has cer- 
tainly a strong prejudice on this subject 
to encounter, but it Is fair that the edi- 
tors should speak for themselves :— 

“Tn forming the general plan of this 
work, the Editor, availing bimself of 
considerable experience in this depart- 
ment of literary labour, and of the opi- 
nion of muny judicious friends, has de- 
terminccd to adont that, which,aftermuch 
reflection on his own part, and the ad- 
vice of competent judges, seems best 
adapted to the design of communicating 
knowledge by means of a dictionary.— 


From the course of 





Whatever may be the advantage result- 
ing from separate dictionaries appro- 
priate to each particular science, wich 
is the plan of the French Encyclope die, 
or from distinct treatises Introduced In a 
dictionary of one alphabet, which is the 
plan that. has been adopted by other mo- 
dern compilers of works of this kind, 
the inconvenience and perplexity that 
attend the muliiplication of alphabets, 
whether they occur in different serieses 
of volumes, or in the form of an index 
at the close of each treatise, will fur- 
nish an objection against this mode of 
arrangement, which will not be easy to 
obviate. In a work of such magnitude 
as the French Dictionary, consisting al- 
ready of above an hundred volumes, and 
of undetermined extent, the best trea- 
tises that have been written, or that may 
be wriiten, on each subject, may be in- 
troduced; and the work itself may be a 
complete library, and supersede the ne- 
cessity of recurring to any other. But 
ina publication of limited compass, such 
as booksellers may undertake, and the 
reneral class of readers purchase, it is 
hardly possible to combine separate ar- 
ticles, sufficiently instructive, with trea- 
tises equally comprehensive and com- 
plete. 
tionaries for information, this plan, we 
are persuaded, is by no means the most 
eligible. If they wish to extend their 
knowledge beyond the limits to which 
a dictionary must necessarily restrict it, 
they will recur to appropriate treatises 
for the purpose; and the dictionary 
should furnish them with the necessary 
eferences. A dictionary is intended for 
communicating knowledge in an casy 
and expeditious manner; and it is de- 
sirable, that the several articles should 
be so full and comprehensive, as to al- 
ford sufficient instruction on the sub- 
jects to which they relate, without the 
necessity of recurring to another dic- 
tionary, or toan index, fur further infor- 
mation. It may be said, indeec, that the 
sciences are thus mutilated and Inang- 
led; and that it is impossible to pre- 
serve their unity without discussing each 
in a separate treatise. We readily allow 
that this Is an inconvenience insepara- 
ble from the form of a dictionary ; but 











To those who usually consult dic-, 
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» st the same time we think, that this may 
“be remedied in avery considerable de- 
oree by that kind of ramification of the 






















principal subject, which, with suitable 
references, will lead the reader to su- 
bordinate arucies, that form, by their 
mutual connection and dependence, an 
areregate or whole, superseding in all 
common Cases the necessity of a distinct 
treitise. These references, when judi- 
clously distributed and arranged, will 
serve, like the index ofa book, but much 


_ more effectually, to lead the reader from 


one subject to another; they will en- 
able him to perceive thelr relation to 
each other; and they will direct him 
how to collect and combine the dispers- 
ed parts of any science into one entire 
and regular system. Each article will 
afiord him, as it were, a distinct lecture, 


and he may pursue the same course of 


study by the means now suggested, or 
vary it as he thinks proper. Upon the 
whole, the advantage of se parate trea- 
tises under each bend of science, such 
as the limits of a dictionary will allow, 
seems to be more imaginary than real ; 
more especialiy as the want of them may 
be supplied in the manner that has been 
mentioned ; by aiso enlarging on the su- 
bordinate articles, by directing the rea- 
der to suitable treatises already extant, 
and by a scientific index, which it is our 
purpose to annex at the close of this 
work.” 

We wish not to form any invidious 
comparisons between the two great ri- 
val works, but it is our duty to say, as 
watching over the dearest interests of 
‘the pubiic, that readers are much more 
ikely to be preserved from error, and 
instructed and confirmed in religious 
truth, by the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
than by the present undertaking, if this 
edition be conducted upon the pian and 
principles of the former. We speak not 
ofthe scientific parts of the Cyclopedia, 
which are certainly executed in the for- 
mer edition with great ability. 

Lord Grenvitte and his brothers 
lately printed a splendid edition of 
Homer, and after taking off a limited 
humber of copies, the press was bro- 
xen up. 

Sir Jouw Srncvair is preparing for 


the press his History of the revenue 


ofthe British Empire, brought down 
‘o the present period. 
Mr. Marknamy many of whose in- 
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genious and valuable productions en- 
rich the volumes of the Linnzan 
transactions, has in the press a work 
entitled Entomologia Britannica, which 
must prove highly acceptable to the 
scientific admirers of natural history. 

Lord Spencer lately gave 120 
eulneas for ai original copy of Dante, 
printed in 1472; and his Lordship has 
been offered 13000}. for his collection 
of oviginal editions of Italian classics. 

A telescope of the value of eleven 
thousand pounds sterling, has just been 
shipped in the river for the Royai Ob- 
servatory, at Madrid. It wus made 
under the direction of Dr, HerscHueEL, 
and it fills so many packages as to 
freight the whole of a small ship. 

Mr. Pratt, of Suffolk, who has been 
in Egypt, bas produced a hatch of 67 
chickens, without the eggs being sat 
upon by hens. The method he used 
was the same as that pursued in Egypt, 
by moderate heat. The little animals 
are now three weeks old, healthy, and 
by preserving a proper temperature of 
heat, seem not to thrive the less for 
being motherless. 

Eari of Berkeley. Lord Lieutenant 
of the county of Giocester; Countess 
of Berkeley, Marquis of Worcester, 
Lord Dursley, Lord Ducie, Hon. Mr. 
Moreton, Lady Frances Moreton, 
Lord Sherborne, Lady Sherborne, 
Hon. Mr. Dutton, &ce. 
to the amount of five guineas each, 
for the purchase of a piece of plate, to 
be presented to Dr. Jenner for his 
discovery of Vaccine Inoculation, 

At the annual mecting of the Ma- 
thematical Society, in London, in 
commemoration of the birth of the il- 
lustrious Newton, a silver cup and co- 
ver, of the value of twenty guineas, 
was presented to Mr. FLe1cner, one 
of the members of that body. The 
president, in a concise speech, «ad- 
veried to the various objects of the In- 
stitution, the influence of the sciences 
ib promoting the happiness of man- 
kind, and the utility of the academical 
establishments. 

As some workmen were digging a 
well near Dover, they discovered a 
large iron bust of Junius Casar, with 
this inscription: Julius Cesar, .7nn. 
Rom. S843; supposed to have been 
brought over by the Romans, when 
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they disembarked in England under 
that illustrious conqueror. This aru- 
cle is copied from a provincial paper, 
but a foreign journal censures it very 
justly as false intelligence, the name 
of the person anc the date entirely dis- 
agreeing with each other; not to men- 
tion the imprebabiiity of a bust of iron 
being so long preserved under such 
circumstances 
FRANCE. 

Attention has been lately paid in 
lrance to the amelioration of the breed 
ofcattle. A number of the finest bulls 
have been brought from Swiczerland, 
and distributed by the Minister of the 
Interior among the farmers of La 
Vendée, with injunctions to permit 
every person to breed fromthem. But 
the attention bestowed on sheep is still 
superior—-a select number of shep- 
herds, taken in turns from the depart- 
ments, are instructed at Alfort in the 
anatomy of the sheep; the best mode 
of bringing up that useful bat delicate 
animal; the nature and cure of the 
diseases incident to it; and the best 
mode of applying bandages and per- 
forming operations in case of accident. 
When the course of education at Al- 
fort is completed, and the capacity of 
the young men ascertained by exa- 
mination, they are sent‘ for a short 
time to observe the practice in the 
National flocks of Rambouillet; from 
thence they return home to spread 
their knowledge through the country, 
and make room for a succession irom 
the other departments. 

The Museum or Natura Hts- 
TORY in Paris will soon possess a hu- 
man skeleton which has all the articu- 
lations anchylosed. The unfortunate 
being from whose body this curious 
specimen in osteslogy has been taken, 
was named Miarcien Simorre. He 
was an officer of infantry, and lived 
eightecn years at Metz. His disease 
appears to have had its origin in a kind 
of gout, and at first he was affected 
only by rheumatic pains. All his 
bones were successively united by os- 
sification, and in the latter period of 
his life his tongue was the only part 
that remained moveable. He died at 
the ave of 50, on the 18th Floreal of 
last vear. This skeleton, prepared by 
the surgeons of Metz, at the request 


France. 








of the mayor of that town, is about to 
be transported to Paris In the Jour. 
nal des Sgavans for the year 1693, inere 
is the description of a skeleton nearly 
similar to the above. Ail the verte- 
bre were anchylosed, so that the whole 
spuie formed only one bone. 
Dotomieu has left behind him a 
most interesting work, nearly com- 
piected, on the philosophy ot Mincralo- 


ey. It was written during bis con. | 
finement. The black created by the 


suioke of his lamp, diluted with water, 
served him for ink; his pen was small 
bone, which, with infinite labour, he 
eround on the flag-sctones of his cell; 
and the greater part of the work was 
transcribed on the margin, and be- 
tween the lines ot the few books they 
allowed him to keep. Some extracts 
from this work have appeared in the 
Journaldes Mines. tis to be revret- 
ted that the author did noi live to fiatsh 
ii, as be intended to imtroduce a new 
classification into the science, and to 
lmprove the ancient nomenclature. 

Peench music has long been held in 
disrepute. The present government, 
resolved to make every effort to reise 
the national character in this as well 
as In every other instance, establis'ed 
some tiine since the ConseRVATORY 
or Music, where a number of young 
men are scientifically and practically 
instrucied in that charming art. By a 
late regulation, public concerts are 
given every tenth day for the purpose 
of exciting the emulation and ascer- 
tulning the progress of the students. 

The saloon of the Romans in the 
Musrtum or Anrrquiries, or the 
Central Museum of the Arts at Paris, 
has been recently enriched with Le 
Zorse du Belvidere, one of the finest 
fragments of ancient sculpture. This 
marble had been placed with the -dfallo 
and the Laocoon, in the gardens of the 
Vatican, by Pope Julius II. where it 
served for a long time as a model to 
the students, who have been the very 
first artists. Among whera may be 
reckoned Michael Angela, Raphael, 
and the Caracchis. The exccution of 
this invaluable piece surpasses all mo- 
dern ideas of perfection in this branch 
of the arts. 

In throwing down a house near the 
Rue St. Honoré, at Paris, to make 
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) room for some new buildings, a pillar 
‘forming one of the angles was found 


to be covered with a very extraordi- 
nary allegorical sculpture. A number 
rof young apes are represented as ea- 
gerly grasping at the branches of a 
tiec, in order to yet at its fruit, while 
an old ape, who sits quictly beiow, re- 
gards them with an air of mockery, 
and boids in’ his paw a fruit which has 
fallen, In consequence of their exer- 
The whvie is supposed to be 
The pillar 
Museum of 


tons. 
asold as the 12th century. 
is to be placed in the 
French monuments. 

Mernovu has brought with him from 
Egypt a Civette, the animal which 
produces the musk, He has presented 
it to the Museum of Natural History ; 
and as It requires a warm climate, 
creat pains are taken to preserve its 
life. 

LEGNIER bas presented tothe French 
Institute an Egyptian robe, and sonie 
pieces of cloth, found in digging 
among the ruins at Sukara. This mo- 
nument of the industry of the ancient 
Egyptians, may serve to shew the 
state Of the arts among that people. 
In his letter to the president, he says, 
that the events of war have deprived 
him of several articles which he had 
collected in Egypt, but that he still 
expects some curious productions, 
which he will lose no time in commu- 
nicating to the Institute. He further 
states, that he wi!] transmit to it the 
observations which he collected, and 
which he is at present occupied in di- 
resung, upon the different classes of 
the Inhabitants of Egypt, their man- 
hers, Civilization, &c. 

In pulling down one of the oldest 
houses in Paris, the roof was found to 
be chiefly of chesnut, and that it had 
decayed little more than oak. A skil- 
lul architect recommends the use of 
this wood in the construction of roofs, 
on account of its lightness, and its 


‘treedom from the attacks of insects. 
fine pieces of joiner’s work may also 


be made of chesnut, which acquires a 
fine colour by age. He says the plant- 
ing of it should be recommended by 


the Prefects of the Mepartments, both 


on account of these advantages, and 
because it grows faster than most other 
hieh forest trees. The French Jonr- 
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nal, da Decade Philosofihique, treated a 
few months since of the utility and 
culture of this tree, which may be 
called the Bread Fruit Tree of Europe. 

The Narronat Insrirutre has 
elected Litanpbé to the place vacant 
in the section of Astronomy by the 
death of Bory. Lalande had 2558 votes, 
Bovard 242, and rhea 165. 

In the same sitting. Mr. JEFFERSON, 
the President of the sete States of 
America, was elected an Associate to 
the Class of Moral and Political Sci- 
ence. He had 26! votes, Major Ren- 
nel 157, and Count Rumford 169. At 
the same time M. Bangs (Sir Joseph), 
President of the Royal Socicty of Lon- 
don, was elected Foreign Associate to 
the Class of Physical and Mathemati- 

cal Science. M. Haypwn was elected 
to the Class of Literature and Fine 
Arts. 

A DicrionatgeE DE WH isrorre NaA- 
TURELLE, Which has long been a desi- 
deratum in literature, is in a state of 
great forwardness at Paris. The de- 
partment of Entomology is written by 
the celebrated M. Latreille, of the Na- 
tional Institute. 

The palace of the Luxembourg Is 
preparing for the L:prRaRy OF THE 
Four Nations, which is to be placed 
there. A gallery of pictures will also 
be opened in this palace, where will be 
found the pieces of Rubens which for- 
merly adorned this celebrated edifice. 

A late number of the Decade Phiiuss- 
fhigue, contains an instruction, address- 
ed by Caper pe Vaux to those per- 
sons whose houses hive been flooded by 
the late inundation in France. He re. 
commends them, 1. Not to leave upon 
the walls or floors any mud or filth, to 
retain moisture ; but frequently to wash 
their houses, in imitation ot the D: ateb, 
who live in a very bumid atmosphere, 
and wash their houses much oftener 
than the French: 2. To ventilate their 
apartments well, by keeping open the 
deors and windows during the day: 
3. To keep a brisk fire part of the night: 
4. To fumigate with sulphur: and, 5. To 
white-wash the walls. Were these sim- 
ple and cheap precautions to be employ- 
ed by persons who inhabit damp houses, 
dropsical, phthisical, and similar com- 
plaints would be less frequent. 

The SocteTy or rie Ouservers or 
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Man, in Paris, held its second public 
sliting, Dec. 20, under the presidency 
of D’A. L. de Jussieu. The following 
is the order of the readings at this sit- 
ting, which attracted a great concourse 
of the —" and of celebrated literary 


characters. View of the labours of 


the ys > Jauffret, its perpetual 
secretary. . Concerning the errors in 
legislation, which bave been the chief 
cause of the fall of some states, by Bou- 
chard. 5. Concerning the origin of the 
word slave, by Pleflel. 4. Memoir con- 
cerning the manners and religion ol the 
{lindoos, by Legout, a traveller, corres- 
pondent of the Society. 5. The Her- 
mitage of Mount Vesuvius, or Medita- 
tion upon Solitude, by Degerando. 6. 
Memoir on the advantages which may 
result, for the advancement of our know- 
Jedge of man, from observations upon 
the deaf and dumb, by Sicard. The 5So- 
ciety has proposed, as a prize-subject 
fur the twelfth year of the Republic, the 
following question :— Zo deicrmine by ge- 
veral anda selection of particular observa- 
tions, what is the influence of different pro- 
Sessions ufion the character of those who cx- 
ercise them, The prize will consist of a 
medal in bronze, and asum of 400 francs. 


THE LYCEUM. 
Zianslated from various numbers of the Clef du 
Cabinet.* 

Tuts establishment, confirmed by six- 
teen years success, has resisted the re- 
volutionary tempest, and is seen almost 
solitary in the midst of a troubled ocean, 
covered with the wrecks of all the an- 
client institutions. Persons of cither sex, 
of all ages, and of all classes, may thence 
derive, as from an abundant and pure 
fountain, the knowledge of which they 
are in pursuit. 

Masters of familics may there prepare 
themselves for the education of their 
children. The distractions inseparable 
from their occupations have frequently 
obliterated, or at Icast weakened, the 
principles of those sciences which they 
had learnt in youth: here they may re- 
cover them, An exposition, simple and 

* We bee cur readers to recollect, that in 
papers of this nature, where we record the 
opinions, pr aises, censures, &c. of the Journa- 
lists, we donot make ourselves responsible for 
their truth. We mav sometimes see occasion 
to make remarks upon their reports, and we 
shall not fail to do this when it appears neces- 
sary, Fditors. 








avreeable by its details, impresses them 
moreover with a sense of their vaiue. 
They become better qualified to sciec 
and to superintend the teachers, to whom 
they may intrust the education of thei 
children. 

The young persons, whose Instruction 
has been left, whetier from the circum. 
stances of tic mes In which they live, 
or lrom the ignorance or negligence off 7 
their parents, Imperfect, may finish this f 
Important work by a regular attendancef | 








upon the courses of the Lyceum. & 
There is another class of persons,— | 
friends of science, but whose listless at-P | 


ra 


tention requires to be excited by exter. 
nal sumulants. Endued with a concep-f, 
tion ready but inactive, they seize with 
promputude whatever ideas may be pre- 
sented to them; but they have not thef 
courege to pursue them, by their own 
subsequent reflections. Seated in their 
closet, they doze over the most interest-F | 
ing work ; but the voice of the prolessorf. } 
keeps them awake: they listen to him ¥ 
with avidity, and think as it were with 
him. Such persons need a hall, an ora-F D 
tor, anassembly. The Lyceum presents— t 
them with whatever is necessary forf— t 
their turn of mind. Where can they a 


ee -_- — _ tot Ps 


find so complete a combination off c 
means ?—skillful professors, a library, fF on 
journals, philosophical apparatus, coilec-F 
tions of natural history, and the society w 
of learned men ¢ d 


Many other classes might be men-— ec 
tioned, for whom also these advantages ¢. 
are necessary. It has been said, thath +] 
few persons love truth for her own sake; fp 
we may say the same respecting science, 
which is but the expression of truth. To— B 
attract the fair sex, she never presents — ai 
herself in the sittings of the Lyceum, but jv 
in elewant attire. She is there adorned— oi 
with all the equipage of her toilet. The si 
books, the machines, the medels, the nu- ti 
merous courtiers who form her retinue, — ti 
give her a courtly air, which charms ti 
her admirers and wins upon the most in- 
sensible minds. In the saloons which ty 
serve her as an anul-chamber, her qua & (tp 
lities are keenly discussed, and her mr Ff ty 
nisters are exposed to the cxam! ination yy: 
of her subjects. 

The discussions, which arise some- 
times at the close of the sittings, present # 





a picture as interesiing as the sittings & 4, 
themselves. The collision of canvel’ al 
An 





sation kindles sparks which enlightet 
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the mind, The silent and impartial 
hearer avalls himself of such discus- 
sions. He seizes developments which 
the bare limits of a discourse prevented 
the professor from giving, and he retires 
botier Instructed. 
ii, the situng of Dec. 5d, Decuran- 
po defended the dignity of man against 
elumers.* 
© sliting of Dec. 13th, he read a 
arse on Attention, which deeply 
c engages that of his hearers. The na- 
rey qualities , aud effects of this faculty 
were describe aw thay: ectsion und clear- 
hess, 45 wuusual in metaphysical discus- 
sions as they ‘Lhe profes- 
sor reconcned the opinion of Kant, upon 


rc 


are valuable. 


Jdeas, wnu that of Locke; and proved 
that the parusens of these two philoso- 
phers cpposed one another, only because 
they did net perfecuy understand the 
theery of Locke. In spevking of those 
persons whese slight attention Is occu. 


pied wiih the mere suriucce of objec tS, 
without penetrating Into their interior, 
he drew an ingenious and just parallel 
between the people of the Nerth and 
those of the South. ‘The inhabitants of 
the North, being capable of a vigorous 
aud continued attention, are better cal- 
culated for invention: they excel in ge- 
nius. The people of the South, endued 
with a more lively sensibility, perceive 
with rapidity a thousand details without 
- elling upon them, and are best adapt- 
d to give the finish to a subject: they 
idl in imagination. Women are of 
this class. Voltaire also ranges among 
persons of this description. 

Degerando quoted this expression of 
Buffon s—Geniusis nothing but Patience; 
aud, in explaining it, assigned to it its 
just valuc, It is certain that the efforts 
ol renius, ii indeed efiorts are required, 
suppose a vigorous and continued atten- 
ton; but without a particular disposi- 
tion of the organs, the attention and pa- 
lience of an age would invent nothing. 

situng of Dec. 14th.—Pourcroy il!- 
lustrated the first principles of Chemis- 
try. His ideas follow one another so na- 
turally, and his expressions are arranged 
with such felicity, that his hearers ima- 


* In what sense the Lecturer did this, and 
what arguments, the Journalist does not in- 
form us; but we apprehend, from the state of 
things in F rance, that, had he entered into de- 
‘ail, we should have found much to controyert 
and much to censure. Editors 


Christ. Observ. No, }t. 
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gine themselves able to speak like him, 
and the most recent discoveries have 

the appearance of having been known 
forages. The principai properties of 
caloric were the chici subject of this sit- 
ting. Fourcroy combatied the opinion 
of Newion concerning the 
the rays of jight. He explained, accord- 
ing to the principles of Euier, the pre- 
nomena of the diversity of colours pro- 
duced by the prism. ‘This Is not pro- 
duced by a division of the rays, but by 
a difference in the degrees oi their ce- 
lerity. Easy digressions, and ingenious 
applications of the principles of Che- 
mistry to the daily uses of life, render 
Fourcroy’s course extremely interest- 
ing. He examined the ordinary con- 
struction of chimneys, which require, 


in order to maintain the fire. the intro* 


duction of a current of coid air which 
destroys the warnith of the apartm ent 
This course is one of the best attended. 
The interesting nature, however, of the 
subjects which are here discussed, anc 
the striking manner in which they are 
presented, form not an anti-soporific 
sufficiently strong for certain persons 
who frequent the Lyceum, and who go 
thither regularly every evening to hold 
a Sleepy Sitting. 

Sitting of Dec. 17th.—Lan continu- 
ed the examination of Lamotte and Fon- 
tenelle, begun at the sitting of Dec. 7th. 
He refuted the plea of Fontenelle in 
favour of his friend, with that force 
which overwhelms the adversary. The 
text of Fontenelle appeared to sink 
under the violent attacks made upon it. 
We owe, it may be thought, some res- 
pect to authors who have infused so 
much gentleness and politeness into 
literary disputes. Nor did the orato: 
spare that philosophy which he for- 
merly professed. He represented it 
as an instrument of malice and destruc- 
tion. “It is this,’ said he, © which 
overturned the edifice of social order, 
so much more difficult to rebuild at 
present, as its enemies yet fight upon 
its ruins. Would to heaven, that phi- 
losophy had adjourned for some ages 
our high destinies !”’ 

Cuvier described, with much per- 
spicuity, the various methods of natu- 
ralists. The neatness of his style dif- 
fuses a Juminousness over his subject. 
which illustrates it to most unskilful 
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persons. He demonstrated the grada- 
tions of life in vegetables and in ani- 
mals, and investigated its principles 
with singular savacity. 

Situng of 6Gih Jan. 1802 —This sit- 
ting was opened by trug- 
ment of a poem. entitled, Love aid the 


reading a 


Imac 
couragement is necessary to 
who attempts a species of poetry, which 
St. Lambert, Delisle, Thompson, and 


asin 4 


Tempest, by Rosoux, a, very young 
favourlie of the Miuses. Some avree- 
able verses, and the beauty of some 

“eS, received great applaus e. En- 


any one 


others, have rendered so difficult. Ra- 
BOTEAU recited two fables, ‘Ae Chz/. 


j » . - ce’ tha \* 
drenand the Rose.bush, angihe D 


ies -e was an elegance and a proprie- 
ty In these two piec es; but more iancy 
than genius. An Imitation of Juvenal, 
by St. Marcer, was expected ein it 
was replaced by a Zale, in verse, 
ten in the Virgilian style, with ai 
charms of sensibility. 
GIRARD, known by 
Praxile, read part 
which he 1s about to we 
title of che College Lovers. That sott 
tinge of ——: and th: 
colouring, which cha 
of this author, were aeaeed thro 
outthis piece. Who ought not to fee 
the representa tions which 
first and virtuous affections ! But that 
which charms most on a private tcacd- 


CAINS. 


hiteal Inne } 
DISA UNnGer tne 


: 
Fecal 


Ing, loses its interest ip the micst ofa 
cold assembly of hearers. Such per- 
sons are not sufficiently the subiccts of 
those softer emotions which the author 
must feel whe traces these elegant pic- 
tures; emotions so much the more che 
der if as it may be presumed, he bim- 
selfis the hero of lis slice, These 


frequenters of the Lycoum are spoiled 
children; their blunted palates can b 
roused only by the most stimula iis 
viands. 

The sitting, which had the 
tage of not being long, floished 
lively manner by the reading of a Tule 
In verse, written by Lanruizer. A 
pleasant anecdote of the Ume of Fre- 
dervick IT. furnished the subject. the 
author of the 7'’ravels of Antenor could 
not fail to infuse therein fancy, grace, 
and colouring. Perhaps this firs! qua 
lity shows itself a little too much in 
some details, Cmazut read this piece 
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exceedingly well, and contributed to 
the pleasure which it afforued.” 
At ibe extraordinary meeting of Jan, 
8. h.—LonBRUNE announced a Course 
of lectures on Music. In his tniroduc- 
tory discourse he gave a detatl of the 
History and Elements of the Art, and 
explained the methods pursued by mu- 
ins olf different nations and aves. 
After hi aving taken a view of the Tie- 
Music, he proceeded to consider 
; nti Inthe philosophi. 


slek 


ory of 2 
it in its Practice 
cul application of lis powers. 

exhibits an In. 
SCl- 
ences. his 
art. fie must Lave pursued and studi. 


ed with care many 


\ 3 Re ie ca (eco 
Fonbrune’s discourse 


timate acquaintance with ali the 


which ha any relation t 


t* “> 
ev 


ancient authors, be- 


fore he could hive etven so distinct a 
view of the Music of ailauges. Modern 
x om : 

Niustc was treated of with much taste, 


and accurate discrimination. He 
ticularly disapproved of those nolsy «c- 


the princifial ts 


pur- 


companiments in which 


eclipsed by the acceseary He lamented 
the hard lo! of those St) 5 rers, VW hose fec- 
bie chest has continu: ily to strive with 


nose ot il nerous 


nui orchestra, 
fusion of sounds which Is 


the yoice, the finest 


the 
Anauld the 
thereby occasioned, 
ofall instruments, ts compleiely diown- 

! a 


€ (i 3 OV at 


est notes can 


CO} 


most, only a few 0! the high- 
ihe hy: ife 


be cistingutshec 
mony of the most beautiful verses is de- 


, a . ris a > ; , > Peas =) [, 
stroved; and the only sentiment which 


words convey to the ear tis that of its 
own forment. In this censure may be 
=r ra | nt 2 oe, pe ' * 

PEMA A LilLOSE endiess Varlalions, and 
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ale 


ornamental additions wi 
admired for their simplicity 
oe th loaded 

’s discourse deserves com- 


“ails 


iy ! 
FORoOTUunES 
mendcationnotorly fordepth ofthought, 


and accuracy of tdea, bat for Ingenuity 
~ j ry 
lerance of sty'c. He 


the discovet ies made in the arts, LO cold 


CO MppPares d 


and e 


- mal : i a as ; ms ‘ 
which is found in a rovrh state. but 
Legare a ae Te eed iia : , 
Whicn Oy fhe atir? ion af aSex ts Ma deat 


Li eth £0 Qs Ss ei 737 r a fl lish 
the contracictory 
the ical world, be expresses 


that (Aere,as in the political wor 


Speaking of 


Opi not 1s whic, i avide 


da wish 
ict, the re 


* Our readers will have probably anticinat- 
t thy; 
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e.ardzey VW 


we remark, tha IS sifttnge Was ex- 
rt} ‘ af hyaeet 


it 1), 


ed usin th 
tremely trifling 
but we would not withhold if, 
liht upon the turn and seutiments of the peo- 
ple. Editors. 
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should arise a Genius regenerateur and 
hacificateur, who should produce a calm 
in she bosom of fiarmony. These ex- 
pressions were loudly applauded. It 
may be observed, that in public assem- 
blies, flashes of eloquence never fail to 
please the audience. Wise, just, and 
protound ideas, even though they have 
the recouisendation of n ovelt yo if they 
be expressed with simplicity, are scarce- 
ly notced. 
sound sense who remains in his ebscu- 
But oa thought 
exhibited 


rly. however come 


mol, 15 
public 


1b anew dress, the 
struck with it, and every one 
endcavours to draw to it the attention 
of his nelg hbours. 


ave 


WATIO?D 
g of far 
opcaed with announcing 
of the foreign members, 
Banks, and Elaypy, who 
been chosen at the iormer extra. 


VAL INSTITU 


VE. 
Sirti Sth, 1&Q2. 
Tue Sitting 
the tames 
Jt FFERSON, 
had 
ordiaary 

Dietamsre read a memoir on the 
life and compositions of the famous 
mathematic: nc ousin. who raised hiin- 
self to celebrity, not only by his mathe- 
matical knowledge but by the impor- 
tant situations he filled during the Re- 
volution. 

‘The Institute afterwards heard a Me- 
noir on the education given by ILagp, 
to the young Savage of Aveyron. 

DikGERANDO, by whom it was writ- 
ien. proves from the facts detailed by 
that this pupil of Ilatd is by no 
means an ideot, as was too hasuly ima- 


} 
mviinea 
ined 


é 


LIN, 


Prony communicated the result of 
his observations, mae with a French 
end an Enelish instrument, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaini: ng the relative leneih 
of the metre and the English inet, and 


com the diilerent 
standards belonging to the National fn- 
siitute. 

Camus read some remarks on the 
ccount of the produce of french in- 
y, during the complementary days 

ot the ninth year. 
A report was then made on the re- 


storation of Raphael’s picture of ¢/e 


_ L—APmoe pereatine?r 
101 paring togethet 


fw 
GuUuStt 


Virgin of Folegno. ge ones and 
Gceyron, Chemists; Vincenr and 


Saunasy, Painters, were sional dur- 
3 b) 


France National Institute....Germany. 


Puey are like the man o} 


oF 
a’ 


ing the process, and gave an account 
of it. 

Buacue made remarks on the an- 
cient Roman Map, commonly called 
Peutinger’s Map, and on the geogra- 


phy of an anonymous writer Ka- 
venna. 
Lastiy, Corin HARLEVILLE read a 


memoir on the life and works of Dr- 
MOUSTIER; of the National 
Institute. This avihor has been much 
more extoiled since his death, than 
during his ile. Does he deserve it? 

A prize was decreed to RAMERY. 
The subject was to Analyse the rela- 
wh ch cxist. between Music and 


aSSOClate 


LOns 
diloguence 3 

Zo determine the means of employing 
declamat musical art without 
It may be doubted 
vhether, notwithstanding the prize 
which Framery has obtained, the se. 
cond branch of the subject do not yet 
remain a problem, which the taste of 
the composer alone can resolve. 


GERMANY. 
Prizes given by the 
MPERIAL ACADEMY OF THE 
ARS in the large ones every 
two years, and the small ones every 
year, were distribufed to the most de- 
serving candidates In April, 1801, The 
largc pr izes consist of medals; the first of 


ion in the 


injury to melody. 


THE } which are 
Royar | 


¥ : 
. “TeEnNay 


a gold medal of ihe value of twenty-four 
ducals; sad the second, of a silver me- 


itton of moncy, the whole 
worth cducats. “Phe person who 
receives the first prize, leaves the prize 
pa inting In the posse ‘ssion of the Aca- 
demy; but the piece which obtains the 


. 4 “4 A | 
Gal, With alia ; 


eight 


second prize is returned t O the artist.— 
The smallest prizes consist cf mo 


t 
rable of them 


ay five florins. 


¢}y, ' t enretel 
LC MIOset COHSiac 


»@ 
i VS en 


a 
caAcceqciiie 


jects proposed for 1800, were :—in his- 
torical painung, “ Adem shewing to Eve 
the murdered Abel,” from Gesner’s 
porrM. ‘lie two P! 12 Ss Were adjudged 
Lo —- naga and Fredenme Matthzi. 
of Dresden. In landscape painting, * A 
_ y tract o: country, w ith a waterfall.” 


ncis Jasciike obtain- 
d the p nae In mgs 8 * Homer, 
ted by a boy.” Joseph Geiger 
licter obtained the prize. In 
"A. A. Drt- 


s | , 
J. Giebe ie, and Frat 


Architecture, “ A church, 
ner and J, Neurohr obtained the prizes. 
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Some valuable antiquities have been 
lately discovercd at Neuwied. Near 
this plice, under a cultivated soil, were 
found the ruins of a Roman city, with a 
fort of a rectangular torm. This fort is 
631 feet broad and $40 long, and is sur- 
rounded by a wall five feet thick with 
defensive towers. Many houses, a pa- 
lace, a Chapel, &c. have been discover- 
ed. ‘The coins, busts, &c. which have 
been found, have been formed tntoa cas 
binet by the Princess de Neuwled. 

The ruins ot a Roman road have been 
discovered so close upon the thine, as 
to prove that the river has gained some- 
what upon its lormer breadth. é gue 


L awe 
ave 


from Neuwited are seen the remains of 


a bridge, and the whole neighbourhood 
is covered with walls, forts, and nouses, 
under the surface. | 

M. Fux, of Weimar, 
eda manure, which wiil be of the great- 
est advantage to agriculture. It consists 
of an earthy compost or chemical marie, 
of which a Dresden bushel age us 
much effect as 20 loads of duny. Vinis 
earth or marle is cheap and easily pre- 
pared 


tas discover- 


PRUSSIA. 
Ma. Borrenen, of Berlin, Musician to 
the Kine of Prussia, has discovered <z 
certain cypher xpplicable as notes in 
music, Which though in itself very sim- 
mle, easy and plain, is wuintelligible to 
all who are not acquainted with the se- 
ret. It consists of a musical alphabet 
of five firures, which may be learaed in 
halfan dour, even by those who do not 
understand mustc, and with the assist- 
of which a person may learn to 
liy on any instrument, in 
the short 5) pace of five hours. By means 
of the same cypher. persons are 
wise enabled to express words er ideas 
in any language, to do which we now 
make use of twenty-four letters. The 
Inventer offers to communicate his se- 
cret by letter to all who wish to instruct 
themscives, for a reward of one Louis- 
dor, under the condition that it is not 
published again. 
M. Boper of Beriin, published a the- 
ry in support of the cxistence of an 
inter mediate planet between Mars and 
Jupiter. The most eminent astronomers 
of the continent, it appears, have now 
adopted the same opinion. M. Piazzi, 
of Palermo, has written two letters to 
™, Bode, in which he declares that all 


ance 
nlay mcchanical 


a 
iLAC- 


Prussid....Poland. 


{ Intelligence, 


his doubts are removed, and that he is 
fully convinced the star discovered on 
the 13th of January last is a planet.— 
He was at first deceived by the weak. 
ness of the light ofthat star. The learn- 
ed observers of the firmament are now 
endeavouring to fix the name of the new 
planet, Lhe German astronomers pro- 
pose to call it Juno, from analogy to the 
other pianets. AI. Piezzi wishes to name 
it Ceres Fernanda, in allusion to Si. 
cily, the country of Ceres, and in com. 
pliment to the Sovereign of that Island. 
Lalande, and some others, are anxious 
to have itnamed Bonaparte. It is pre- 
bable, however, that Juno will prevail 
over any other name bearing an allusion 
to living personages, imine distin- 
peinwed they may be. We have seen 
it i the name wich EHerschei. from re- 

spect to our gracious Sovereign, appli- 
ed to his great discovery, has not been 


adopted | by the astronomers of the Con- 
tinent. 

POLAND. 
On the 4th of November, the principal 


school of Cracow In Poland, was open- 
ed in the foilowing manner :—At eight 
o’clock in the morning the school-youth, 
under the conduct of their teachers and 
of the pratect, assembied In the colle- 
eilate church near St. Ann. At nine 
o’clock they repaired, according to the 
order oftheir classes, to the schoo} build- 
ing, and into the bell of the amphithe- 
atre, into which the Normal scivols 
of St. Barbara and of Sanda, and the 
youth of all the parish schools had 
sembied. In the micdle of the hail was 
a throne, with the picture of his Majes- 
ty the I:mperor. and near it, a litle low- 
er, apother,with the picture of the Arch- 
duke Charles. The high visitors invited 
to this extraordinary exhibition, and who 
appeared in great numbers, took their 
eats on both sides of the thror. e,on the 
eh it side of which, cpposite to the 
school-youth, sat the persons newly 
named as teachers, with their superin- 
tendant. In the middie of the hall, op- 
posite to the throne, the Teacher of 
Rhetoric held a discourse on the influ- 
ence of the fine Arts, and on Theology, 
at the conclusion of which he recom: 
inended the new teachers to the respect 
and love of the school-youth. After this, 
the newly-appointed superintendant of 
the Gymnasium madeaspeech,in which, 
after haying expatiated on various sub- 
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2 ving the following c conclusions : 


boards, Qs. 


Publications. | 


jects, he concluded with a very animat- 
ed and well-deserved rps ape on the 
> Archduke Charles; and the whole ce- 
Sremony concluded with music. 
» DENMARK. 

' Tue Commission at Copenhagen ap- 
B oted for the Examination of the Vac- 
Pcie Inoculation, have sent in the result 


) of their inquiries to the Danish Chan- 
» cery, and it has been publisted. 


The 
S experiments made by the Commission 
amount to 297, and those by other prac- 


iB tisinge p! “pcmpcee’ of which the pn 
{ mission have received accounts, to 4US. 


# prrowe these fos Na the Commis- 
sion think themselves justified i : draw- 
That 


‘the vaccination secures aralnst a in- 


i fection of the natural small pox, for the 
z pene at leastof from 4, 8, to 12 wecks. 


That it ts attended with no considcr- 
B able danger, either in the place of ino- 
—. or in any other part of the bo- 
gy . That, from experiments made, 
Ithere | is NO reason to suppose that the 
-heaith of the patients has suffered any 
| thing by the inoculation, or that any 
‘other illness is produced by it. And 
clastly, 4. That the cow-pock produces 
jthe infection by the mere contact of the 
» matter on the place of inoculation. 


LV. 
ARTS. 
The Complete Aquatinter: being the whole 


: “rocess of Etching and Engraving i in Aqua- 


tinta; the use of Aqua Fortis, with all the 


_ tools necessary ; together with upwards of fif- 


' tv of the best Receipts, for Grounds, Varnish- 


es, &c. callected from near a buadved that are 


most in use: the difficulties which may pos- 


_ sibly occur pointed out, and the method shewn 
-how to obviate them: 
: ' clear and practical. 4to. with a frontispiece, 


the whole rendered 


2s. 6d. Green, Wells Street. 
ASTONOMY. 
The Celestial Companion. A bdisinouagrch con- 


faining the Elements of Astronomy, by R. 


| Woolsey, 21s. 
LIBLICAL. 

Oriental Customs; or, an Illustration of the 
Sacred Scriptures ; by an Explanatory Appli- 
cation of the Customs and Manners of the 
Eastern Nations. By Samuel Burder, octavo, 
Williams, Button, &c. 

Extracts from the Pentateuch, compared 
with similar passages from the Greek and 
Latin Authors, with Notes. By G. Popham, 
|D.D. Rivington 


BIOGRAPHY. 
The Life of Bonaparte, First Consué of 


'“rance, from his Birth to the Peace of Lune- 


Arts.... Astronomy.,.. Biblical.... Biography, &¢. 
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RUSSIA. 


Tue ACADEMY OF SCIENCES at Pe- 
tersburgh, wili soon be in possession 
of a twenty feet Herschelian reflect- 
ing telescope, which has been made 
by that great astronomer, partly with 
his own hand, and partly under his in- 
spection, and it 1s worthy of observa- 
tion, that the Academy ts Incebted to 


the favour of three successive sove- 
reiens for this costly present. The 
Empress Catharine the second, pro- 


cured the mirror and glasses from Her- 
schel, with an intention of having the 
tube, the mounting, &c. made by an ar- 
tist at Petersburgh. But, as the work 
went on slowly, the Emperor Paul I. 
made a present of the whole to the 
Academy, with an injunction to finish 
the instrument at their own expense. 
The present IEmpcror assigned to the 
Academy, for this purpose, and other 
necessary expenses; the sum of 14,00: 
rubles, and the Academy Is now send- 
ing the mirror back to England, to have 
the instrument wholly fintshed under 
the inspection of Herschel, who has 
undertaken this labour with much rea- 
diness. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 


ville, translated from the alice with a*Por 
trait by Heath, 8s. boards Robinsons. 
Adelphi. A Sketch of the Character of the 
Rev. John Cowper, by his brother W. Cow 
per, Esq. Is. W dliiams. 
Scripture Biography, by J. Watkins, LL. D. 
12mo. 4s. 6d. Philips. 


Memoirs of the late Rev. James Garie, of 


Perth ; with Extracts trom his Diary, and an 
Appendix. Compiled by W. Gardiner, Perth, 
Ovo. Ritchie. 


For the Bencfit of Mrs. — and Family. 

Memoirs of John Bacon, Esq. R. A. by Rich: 
ard Cecil, M. A. crown 8vo. with a Portrait, 
Ss. 6d. Rivingtons 

Some Account of W. Coombs, by the Rey. 
R. Hawker, D. D. 6d. = ‘iame. 

CHEMISTRY. 
An Epitome of Chemis io, in three parts, 


by W. Henry, second edition, 5s. 6d. boards 
Johnson, 
EDUCATION. 
An Attempted Reply to the Master o! 


Westminster School, on the Subject of his 
Defence of Public Education, by D. Morice, 


author of the Art of Teaching, &c. H. D.Sy- 
monds ; Lackington, Allen, & Co. 
A Dialogue between a Lady and her Pupils 


describing a Journey — ugh England and 
W ates, by Mrs. Brook. , aD. Symonds. 
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A New Practica! 
¥ \bbe Creuily, bound, 3s. 6d. 
Phe Juv enile Travellers ; containing 
marks ofa Family during a Tour through the 
principal States and Kingdoms of Europe ; 
with an Account of their Inhabitants, Natural 
Productions, and Curiosities, by Pri 
Wakefield, 4s G. boards, with a coloured Map 
Darton and Harvey. 
Accomplished Tutor; or 
! ikdneation, by Thomas 
S Symonds 
hed to Elocv- 


serip! tire end 


Lackingion& Co. 
the Re- 


Scilla 


of Europe. 

The 
System of Libera! 
son, 2 vols. 8vo. 1 

The Science of ieaching, app 
tion, Poetry, the Sublime of 
History, with a novel and improved Arrange. 
ment oA the lattcr, for the use of classical 
pupils, by D. Morice, 12mo. 3s. 6d. boards, 
Lac kington, Allen, and Co. 

An English Kev to Nenophon’s Memorabilia 
of Socrates, by B. Smith, M. D. 8ve. 3s. 
boards. Matthews. 

Spey for Youth. Vernor and Hood. 
French Scholar’s Assistant, by the 
Abbe a spon, Wf 3s. Dulau and Co. 

itor; or, the Moval Conductor of Youth, 


Comol: te 
tod- 


3. boards 


; 
from the Ac ce ‘yay to Manhood. A work, the 
result of actual but painifel experienc -* can- 
GIaiv S tec, at a efuliy ct fart ec to ti level 
ef vonuthfal understanc °, by D Morice, 7s. 
pours, Rivinetons 

Vhe Visit fur a Week; or, Hints on the 

} 


Improvement of Time, for young persons, by 
Lucy Peacock, itis ecdit. 4s Ba : 
Rudiments of the Greek Jvanruage, shortly 
iHustrated, and a 
the use of those who wish to make themseives 
with the New ‘Pes 
original, by Greville Fiwing 
burgh ; 
Letters on the 


Education, by Elizabeth 


4 7 
acquainted 
Ritchie, Line 
row, 


Principles of 


Duncan and Niven, Gius 
DpLary 
: ! 2) 


i sa t@rve ’ 
Hiamilton, VOu, “9 


: ae a ‘22 
1) wteCS, Os, Rooms iS 

‘ = ‘ oe : ) gear ° ba re 

ummer Rambles, 2 vol.; for the use of 
mh Sh ee ‘ — a ee 4 en ee ‘ ee > as, 
enudren, by ao keamtiy : embelushed with 12 Kn- 
. . > ” 
t mee ‘ , ie ve ; i? 7. . ie : ! 
LPAVINES, : q 1 Chi qaicatea, 14 pel mission, to tic 
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Ses ea tags 
Vales. Lilovd and Scatcherd. 


— 
> 


Princess 0 


Historical § Domingo, by B. 
Fdwards, Esq. 4to, with large map, I5s. fi 
paper, _ Stockdale. 

A Chronological History of the Methodists, 
mm 1729 to 1799; with some 
aecount of 1 eminent 
W. Myles, i2moe. Whititeld. 

es EBeautes de VHistoire, tirees des Au- 

urs Anciens et Moderns de toutes les Na- 


“7 
Ne , 
al Ba 


their rise 


vom 
° P | 
mcr, &C. LY 


C. Morlet, 4s. bound. 
LAW. 

‘the New Taw List ; being a List of the 
Jucige s and Officers of the Court of Chancery, 

sipg’s Bench, Common Pleas, and macne 
quer, &e. Ke. by John Hughes, 3s. 6d. sewed. 
Clarke and Sons. 

Review of the Statutes and Ordinances of 
Assize, established in England, from the fourth 
rear of King John, 1202, to the thirty-seventh 
ot his present M aiesty, by G. Atwood, Esq. F. 
RLS. 4to. 3s. be vton,. 

Reports of Cases in the Court of King’s 
Bench last Michaelmas, by E. H. East, of the 


Lighes, ] 


History... Law....Mathematics....Medicine....Misceilanies. 


French Grammar, by MM. 












Inner Temple, Barrister, vol. ii. part 2, royal 
Svo. Butterworth ; 
Reports of Cases, argued and determined in 
the High Court of Chancery, vol Vv. part 3, 
with Michacimas Term, 41 Geo, 
Idi. 1800, and ending with the situings «after 
fiilary berm, 41 Geo. Ul 1801, bs F Vesey, 
jun. sq. ot Lincoln’s Imm, 2is. sewed. B ‘ooke 


begimunng 


fthe Mutincers, with thei Por. 
Macp! crson. 
MATHEMA!1CS. 
tions in Ma fre miatics 
. being De. dint 
edition of 
tions, part the Arst, Svo. with 
plates, 5s Kearsiey 
Select amusements in 


The Prialo 
traits, price va 

Recresa and Natural 
Philosophy 
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‘Tits 
folding 
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Pils and Ma. 


sophy 


thema AtiCs, pray er for exercising the minds of 


vouth. T pauakated from the French of M. I, 
Despian, 12mo. boards, 59 60 Kearsley. 
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A Medical Glossary 3; in which the words ia 
medicine are Ceduced trom their original jan. 
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W ‘Turton, M. D. ’ 
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IDSsavs on the Diseases of Ch tren, with 
Cases and Dissections, by T. ‘ec M OD. 
: with coloured 


mperiak Gcravo, dissections, 


14s. boards. Longman and Rees 

i Modern Practice of Physic, pointing 
out Ciaracters, Causes, Svmptoms, Prog. 
Nastlye Morbid App arances, and in 5. roved 
Method of treating the Diseases of all Cli. 
mates, and she ‘how every species of Con- 
tagion as to be avoided and suppressed. by R, 
Thomas, M D—D. 2vols. 17s, boards. Murray 
and Highte : 

ihe Hospital Pupil; or, an Essay intended 


to f.cilitate the Study of Medicme and Sur- 


ig = ‘ig 
serv, in four Letters, by Parkinson, 3s. 6d, 


b 
boards. Symonds. 
yy Tour Mf * erp 
A Treatise on a New Method of curing 


Gonorrhea, by which Strictures in the Urinary 
Canal are prevented, by C. H. Wilkinson, 8vo. 
5s. with a descriptive plate. Baker and Son. 

A Treatise on Opts v, and those Discases 
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Mo Ore Noble, 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Works of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, 
8 vols Bro. Rivingtons 

Imposture Exposed, in a few Brief Remarks 
on the Irreligiousness, Profancness, Indelica- 
cy, Virulence, and Vulgarity of certain Per- 
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An Essay or Practical Inguiry, 
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tics of the Atmosphere, by N. Downie, 2s. 6d. 
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of Religion, } 


department of our work with ,a con- 
cise view of the different Religious 
Bodies in the kingdom, and of the In- 
stitutlons which have been formed by 
them for the propagation of Christi- 
anlty 3 aS, without such a survey, the 
rcliglous intelligence we may have to 
coimmunicate from time to time, would 
be less clearly understood by the gen- 
erallty Gf our readers. 

short sketch, ut is m1 
icniion to investigate the principles of 
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disc ipline, or to the modes they have 
adopted for conductine their misstou- 


ary schemes, but mer iy to give a ge- 
neval outline of the Re tis rious V¥orld; 
which we shall i to hil up in 
our succeeding Numbers, by exhibit- 
ing as distinct a view of each of its 
component parts, as the limits of our 
work will permit. 


I. Our Abstract naturally commen- 
ces with the eEsTABLisiiep CHURCH, 
which now comprehends, not only the 


Church of England, but since the unton 
of the two Kingdoms, that of Ireland 
also. 

The pious zeal of many of its mem- 
bers, has led to the formation of dif- 
ferent societics, expressiy instituted for 

ic purpose, cither of the propagation 
ot the Gospel abroad, or the muinte- 
and extension ot religion at 
home. Phe chief of these are, 

1. The Society for firamating Chris- 

Knowledge, usually known by tne 
name of the BartietUs Buildin: 
iv; a Society which possesses, and be- 
neficlally exerts, very ¢xtensive means 
of usefulness. ‘The general designs In 
which it 1s at present enga 
The superintendance 
Charity Schools in and 
lropolis, where upwards of 
dren are now receiving instraction.— 

The dispersion of Bibles, Prayer- 
Books, and other religious publications, 
of which an incredible number hus 
been circulated—and, 3. Phe estebh 
ment and support of Missions and 
xchools, which have been attended with 
considerabie success, in ciflerent parts 
ofthe East Indies. This Society has 
also becn at the expense of publishing 
and distributing large 
the New Testament and P 
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bic, and of the Bible, Common Prayer, 
&e. in the Welsh, and in the Manks 
languages. 

The Society for propagating the 
Gosfel in foreign Parts, ‘Vins Society 
was Incorporated, in the year 1701, by 
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promotion of Religion in Celonics sub- 
ject to his Majesty. Its exe 
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Great exertions have 
this Society since its institution, and 
several missionaries have been sent 
out by it to the West Indtes, to some 
of whom the unhappily 
proved fatal. 
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Bray's Association, nsututed 
rpose of : ; provision for 
parochial and lending lib: ‘aries; and for 
the conversion cf aduit negroes, and 
the education of their children, in the 
British plantations, By Dr. Bray and 
his associates, upw ards of i liity hbraries 
have been founded in America and 
other rics ab and about 140 
Siege J, and 120 lending catechetical 
hibrastes in Kneland, Wales, and the 
Iste of Man. Instruction is also provid. 
ed by the 120 
neero children in Nova Scotia, besides 
o occasional assistance In other 
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The Soci fy for VWissions to Africa 
and the East, ‘This nieeieas is in its 
Infancy, and bas not as yet begun the 
establishment of any particuiar mils- 
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missionary efforts, by prin uny 
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Vice and Inimorality. It was formed 
inthe year 1789, for the purpose of 
suarding Chrisuanity from the attacks 
of infidelity and profaneness, and the 
public morals of the couniry from be- 
ing undermined by impure and licen- 
tious publications. No doubt can be 
entertained that extensive benefits 
have, ina variety of ways, been produ- 
ced by its Institution. The proceed- 
ins ef this society have given birth to 
a proposal which will appear more pro- 
perly under the head of religious intel- 
ligence, for a similar association, for the 
suppression of vice and the encourage. 
ment of religion and virtue, throurh- 
out the United Kiugdom, 

vitt. The Society for bettering the 
Condition, and increasing the Comforts 
of the Poor, tormed in 1797, though 
not properly a religious Institution, is 
with che moral 
‘5 to merit par- 
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Vv. Guakers. 

vie Lhe Unitas Fra 
are commonly called, Jéoravians. 

vin The New Church, 
consisting of those who embrace E:ma- 
nucl Swedcnborg’s opinions. 
 vinn. Sacciians, or, as they Improper- 
ly termn themselves , Unitarians. 

‘Though oes of the Alethodists 

profess a strong attachment to the 
Church of Englund, they may be pro- 
perly considered as forming a ninth 
class of Dissenters; but of them there 
are two saliva, differing so con- 
siderably from each other, in discl- 
pline, as well as doctrine, that it would 
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not be proper to comprehend them un- 
der one description. 

These are 1. The ¢rminian Metho- 
dists, who are the followers of Mr, 
Wesley. 2. The Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, comprehending the Methodists 
in the connection of the late Countess 
vf Huntingdon, the followers of Mr 
Whitheld, called also Tabernacle Peo- 
pie, and several others professing ¢ 
more or less strict adherence to the 
Establishment. 

By the last mentioned denomination 
of Methodists, in conjunction chicfiy 
with the Inde pend ents, a socicty for 
Missions was instituted in 1795, unde; 
the name of The London Alissionar. 
Society, to which large sums have been 
subscribed, and under the auspices of 
which missions have been undertaken 
to different parts of the world. At pre- 
sent their efforts directed to the 
Island of QOtaheite, the Last Indies. 
Caffraria, and Canada. 

The Arminian Bfethodists have, dur- 
Ing the Iast ten or twelve years, ef- 
fected the establishment of Adss7on: 
in almost every oe of the English 
West India Isiands; and they have 
aiso extended themselves considerably 
in America. ‘Pheir forcien missions 


*) 7° . 
cai ¢ 


have been placed, by the Conference, 
inder the superintendence of Dr. 
Coke. 


A Adissionary Soctety was instituted 
by the Particular Bafitists, im 1793, the 
efforts of which are now confined to 
Bengal. The mission is fixed at the 
Danish setUement of Serampore, and it 
appears by the last accounts, that the 
missionaries had made considerable 
progress in printing a translation of the 
Scriptures in Bengalee. 

The Afssions of the Unitas Fratrun 
may be considered as proceeding from 
Germany, rather than from this coun- 
try; yet, London being the centre oi 
Information respecting them, they may 
with propriety be noticed in this place. 
At present they have missions planted 
in Greenland, in Labrador, among the 
Indians in North America, among: the 
Indians and Free Negroes who live 
near the Dutch Settlements in South 
America, in several of the West India 
Islands, among the Hottentots, and in 
the neighbourhood of Astracan. Theil! 
labours have been signally successful. 

III. The estabiished religion o! 
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there is an EPISCOPALIAN CHURCH in 
that country, with a regular succession 
of Bishops; and there are also to be 
found there, a few religionists of al- 
most every description alr eadv noticed; 
and, in addition to them, the following 
different classes of pissENTERS, Which 
are peculiar to that part of the king- 
dom, viz. 

tr. Seceders, divided into Burghers 
and Antiburghers, 

i. The Relies 

ri. Phe Cameronians. 

iv. The Sandemanians. 

A new sect of Independents, to 
whom no proper name has been yet as- 
signed, but who are generally known by 
the name of //aldanites and Circus fivo- 
fle. A society, composed principally 
of persons of this description was form- 

ed four years ago, under the name of 
the Society for prropagating the Gospel 
at home; which employs its funds tn 
procuring men to itinerate both in 
Scotland and Ireland, and in educating 
young men for the office of itinerant 
preachers. ‘There is in England a so- 
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Scotland is the PRESBYTERIAN; but 
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ciety somewhat similar to this, chiefly 
supported by the Independents and 
Calvinistic Methodists. 

By members of the Church of Scot- 
land, there hus been a society establish- 
ed for many years, under the name of 
The Society tn Scotland for propegating 
Christian Knowledge, which, besides 
supporting a mission to the Indians in 
North America, distributes a great 
matiy Bibles and other religious books, 
both in the English and Gaelic Jan- 
ruages; and maintains in the Hich- 
lands and Islands of Scotland. about 
$00 schools, at which near 12,000 chil- 
dren of both sexes are usually taught ; 
torether with several missionaries and 
catechists, who are employed in re- 
mote and dificult situations. 

Within the last five or six years, 
several other societies have becn insti- 
tuted in Scotland, for the purpose ot 
sending missionaries to heathen coun- 
tries, the principal of which are the 
Edinburgh and Glasgow Mission So- 
cieties. None of these have as ye? 
effected the establishment of any mis 
sion. 


AFFAIRS. 
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»* We introduce this division of our Work, with some Remarks upon the right method of iinprow. 


ye 
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, } 
and these are foal: 


not only the events recorded in Mistory, but those which are continually 
wed by a Retrospect of the important Transactions 


'y passing before our eve: 
of the last Year. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


We have often had occasion to remark, 
that persons whom no candid man 
would term irreligious, are strangely 
wanting in applying to the events re- 
corded in history, or to the passing oc- 
currences of life, those infallible prin- 
ciples, and rules of judgment and opi- 
nion, which are furnished by the word 
of God. Our most celebrated histori- 
ans, (we speak not of avowed sceptics, 
but of such as profess their belicfin the 
Divine Authority of the Scriptures,) 
appear for the most part unmindful, to 
say the least, of the principles and pre- 
cepts of our holy religion, in their re- 
marks cn the events which they relate, 
or on the characters and actions they 
are recording. 

In order to prove the truth of this 
observation, let any one compare the 
historical labours of some Christian 
With those of some Pagan writer, and 
he will, in yain, attempt to discover in 


the former, the traces of that mor: 
clear religious light with which we 
have been favoured, even of that 
higher and purer aaalend of morals, 
which Christianity is introduced.— 
Even the reverend litstorian, who, in 
his discourses from the pulpit, insists 
on the superior excellence of the Evan- 
gelical precepts, and enforces thelr 
untversal paging and observance, 
throws off his gown, as it were, woen 
he enters his library, and having de- 
scended from his higher moral Jevel 
into commen life, adopts the ordinary 
judgements, maxims, senuments, and 
prejudices, which passed current 
among the men of the world ol 
times, and which those of our day sanc- 
tion in the club-room, or imbibe 
approve at the theatre. ‘This errone- 
ous habit ef thinking and judging con- 
cerning life and conduct, is lifused in- 
to our vouth by our school-boy read- 
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ine, it is confirmed by the early study 
of history, it is strengthened and in- 
flamed by cur political, and rather cher- 
ished than repressed even by our phi- 
losophical pamphletecrs ; above all, it 
receives its constant and habitual ali. 
ment from our various periodical pub- 
fications, and from the never ceasing 
labours of another class of writers, 
whose works, more voluminous at least, 
if not more lasting, than those of any 
other description, form the chief stu- 
dy of many a modern reader. We 
mean the writers of news-papers. 

li may not be amiss, however, to 
explain a little more particularly, the 
nature of the evil on which we are ani- 
madverting. Our Christian readers 
will probably thereby attain to a higher 
and more just sense of its magnitude 
and maltgnity. ‘Lhe charge then is 
summarily this—That God is left out 
ofhisown world. In tracing the course 
of human affairs, and reciting the vari- 
ed vicissitudes of nations, the Supreme 
Disposer of all human events seems to 
be forgotten. We are seldom or never 
led beyond second causes.—Hlave 
the arms of a nation been crowned with 
success, or has defeat and disgrace at- 
tended them! We read much of the 
talents and resources of her comman- 
ders on the one hat 
their weakness and incapacity ; 
spirit and bravery, or of the pusillanim- 
ity and cowardice of her people—tTfas 
any country painees in peace, and 
become by aygradual course of improye- 
ment, wealthy, populous, and happy at 
home, and prosperous, unites, and for- 
midable abroad: We find the Histori- 
an lavish in his praises of the wisdom 
and spirit of the framers of her constt- 
tution, and of the equity of her laws ; 
or ardent in his admiration of that sa- 
sacity aud vigilance In her gevernors, 
by which they discovered and drew 
forth her latent powers and resources 3; 
varm In commendiovg the fostering 
eare with which they cherished her in- 
fant institutions, and as the occasions 
might require, eriginated or seconded, 


oi the 


quickened or restrained the efforts of 


her industry, and the ardour of her 
peopie. 
nim who awardeth athis pleasure, pros- 
perity or misfortune, victery or defeat ; 


who when he looks with fayour on a 
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nation, blesses her councils with wis- 
dom, and her arms with victory ; and 
when a people has incurred his dis- 
pleasure, delivers them over to deteai in 
war; orin peace, to faction and anarchy, 
or to corruption, to slavery, and ruin. 

Let us assign their due merit to hu- 
man instruments. Let us acknowledge 
the value of their labours and sacrifi- 
ces? Let us gratefuly commemorate 
their services, and liberally reward 
them—but jet the Crnisrian Onser- 
vER look beyond the immediate ayent, 
and pay the tribute of his praises to 
that Being, who is the ultimate giver 
of all good, and who, when he 
kindness toa bation, raises up fit instru- 
ments to be the dispensers of his bles- 
sings. 

When public men, on the other 
hand, through incapacity or treachery, 
involve their country in difficulties and 
mistortunes, while we condemn, or, if 
it be needlul, while we join in punish- 
ing, these who have abused the wust 
reposed in them, let us not stop here— 
Let us see the chastising hang of that 
Sovereien Adm dediceiae of rewards 
and punishments, who corrects a peo- 
ceiving them into the hanus of 

wicked miuntsters, or by trus- 
trating es, ae confounding 
efforts of the and weil incen- 
We shall beconie expert in 
rm it, of 


means 


pie by 
weak of 
tne 
the WISE 
tioned. 
the process, HW we may 
taking such views, and forming such 
opluions on life and conduct, as uue 
piety and sound rel dictale, 
by adiligentand frequent perusal of ue 
Word of God, and especially the histo- 
rical parts of it, and by a¢ Parstonrarrig our 
selves habitually to think and judge 
through this set nite if medium, 

We are, indeed, the cuseabie 
for our dari forgetiulness of the 
principles and maxims of Christianity, 
In our yudements and feclines concern- 
ine the vreat events that are passing 
around us, ithe transactions and fortunes 
of nations, and the characters and con- 
duct of public men, because our re- 
ligion is not given us in sententious 
aduges, and insulated sayings ; still less 

re the lessons of heavenly wisdom en- 
veloped in dark and mysterious sen- 
tences, but they are intermixed with 
the incidents of common life, they are 
dispersed through biographical nar- 
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yati eS. or interwoven into historical 
relations. We are not left to ourselves 
to discover the right use of them, but 
they are applied for us, to their proper 
objects——The moral is subjoined to the 
siorve~ Phe remark deduced from the 
jucident, and we are thus taught no 
Jess by examples than precept, how we 
ought to judge and feel in the varying 
circumstances and transactions of Iie. 

Another eminent advantage results 
frons our sacred books having bee: 
written in this manner. We are there- 
by introduced, as it were, where we can 
sees Not only the outward face and el- 
ects of the great machine of life, but 
its secret springs and movements—we 
are not lett lo our OWN Sagacity to soe 
from the prosperity, or the misfortur 
of a nation, that it had enjoyed the fa- 
your, or provoked the wrath of hea- 
ven, but the nature and occasions of 
these providential interferences, and 
the means whereby they have produced 
their ends, are often plainly pointed 
out to us. 

When we read of a great and power- 
ful monarch, forming eand executing his 
ambitious properts, and succeeding In 
his attempts, (See ves, passim; and 
still more 2 Kings xxiv. 2, and 


NM ne 
, ~ “=< \ . 
isa. x~ 5, 6.) 5 


Jud 
se Se 5 
when atthe headofagreat 
nation heunjustly attacks and complete- 
ly subjugates a people, degenerate per- 
haps and corrupted, but far less wicked 
than his own; with the moral difficulty, 
ve find also its solution. The congue- 

yr is distinctly stated to be the uncon- 
scious executor of the vengeance of 
heaven, (Isaiah x. 7.); we learn that it 
is by no means unusual in the divine 
economy, thus to punish for its crimes, 
anation justly meriting chastisement 
(perhaps for abused privileges and re- 
sisted light) by the hands of another, 


s which, even to an impartial eye, must 


appear less likely to be the favourite of 
heaven. 

When again we hear of a great and 
ancient Monarchy, rich, prosperous, and 
powerful, long the mistress and terror 
of the world, slowly verging to its de- 
cline (Isaiah x. xliv. 28, Jer. i. &c.) 
and falling at last under the power of 
an adventurous Icader of a neighbour- 
ing people, hardy, brave, and compara- 
tively virtuous, we find this leader call- 


ed forth by his very name many cen- 
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turics before he came into existence, 
and Cyrus is expressly summoned to 
execute the tardy indeed, but terrible 
vengeance of the Almighty for favours 
unacknowledged, for biessings which 
had produced pride instead of gratitude, 
and tor power which cught to have 
been employed for the happiness, but 
which had been used for the oppression 
and devastation of mankind. 
xiv. Jer. li. &c.) 

Once more.—We see a numerous 
people sunk in wretchedness and sla- 
very. (Exod. i. 1115.) They are de- 
praded, depraved, despised—~they fall 
below the very level of their species, 
till the speculative mind of the philoso- 
pher, calmly contemplating, and indo- 
lently reasoning on their sufferings, in- 
stead of actively relieving them, is led 
to doubt if they be not beings of an in- 
ferior nature, inteaded by the Creator 
to be the drudges and vassals of their 
haughty sudden the 
scene changes—the slumbering wrath 
of the Almighty awakes—storms and 
pestilence announce his presence, and 
declare his anger. The haughtiness 
of the proud oppressor is laid low, the 
captives are released from their bon- 
dage. They are restored not to a sup- 
posed right merely, but to the actual 
enjoyment of h 2h in, of social, and of 
civil rights and happiness, their arms 
are crowned with victory, and, fostered 
by the pocune care and kindness of 
heaven, they become a flourishing and 
powertul people. 

It is not an uncommon error for per- 
sons to imagine that not only the his- 
tory of the Jews, wherein we read of 
miraculous interferences, but that the 
eeneral course of affuirs In the times 
and countries of which the records are 
eiven us in the Scriptures, were so dil. 
ferent from those of our umes, that no 
just parallel or inference can be drawn 
from one to the cther. But this isa 
very mistaken notion. ‘Lo the worldly 
minded and super ficial observer 1p 
those days, all would have scemed the 
result of second causes, just as all Is 
ascribed to them by the historians of 
our time. 

The better to Ulustrate this trutl 
may not be without its uses to spend a 
few moments in considering what would 
have been the general s rain of a com- 
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mon historian’s views and remarks in 
relating the several events above men- 
tioned. 

In the Firs7® instance, we s should have 
heard that superior policy and valour 
enabled a nation to conquer its less po- 
litic, or less courageous neighbour. 
Vie parucular errors would probably, 
have been pointed out, which led to de- 
feat and ruin; and had this minister, or 
that commander, planned or acted dif- 
lerently, the jortuncs of the two nations 
would have becn reversed. The reader 
would have been dismissed with a cau- 
tion against some political or military 
error which he most likely would never 
be in a situation to commit, and no ad- 
monition would have been given him to 
desist from,and to discountenance those 
vices, and to improve those privileges, 
the practice and abuse of which had Ied 
the Supreme Disposer of all events to 
punish a nation with defeat and ruin, of 
Which political and military errors were 
the natural and appointed c causes :— 

Tn the secon» Instance, that of the 

Assyrian empire, we should have read 
of the infancy, maturity, and aged imbe- 
clilty of nations. ‘The effects of wealth 
and luxury would probably have been 
polited ont, in relaxing;the nerves, tm- 
pairing the public spirit, and damping 
the military ardour of a people; but 
that abused power, that declining at- 
tention to religion and morals, that in- 
eratitude to heave n fora rich profusion 
of blessings, that pride and luxury and 
fulness of bread, which have at length 
drawn down the wrath of heaven, and 
determined the great Arbiter of Na- 
tions to give them over to be a prey 
unto their enemtes, would bave been 
wholly left out of the account. 

In the LAs instance, we snould have 
read, according to the different judg- 
ment, Interest, or party of un historian, 
of a set of turbulent vassals, which had 
risen in rebellion against their masters, 
and succeeded in their enterprize ; or 
ofa subjugated a and much injured peo- 
ple, who had at length successtuily as- 
serted their claim to the enjoyment of 
civil and social rights; but no remarks 
on the efficacy of prayer, or the preva- 
lence of intercession ; on the power, 
the goodness, or the retributive ven- 
reance of that Almighty Being, who 
above looks down with an equal 
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eye on the children of men, who “hears 
the prayer of the destitute and afflict- 
ed,’ who **careth for the stranger, and 
them that are in captivity,” who at his 
pleasure * abaseth the proud and ex- 
alteth the men of low deyree.’”’—Such 
is the different strain of too and pro- 
fane history. 

It were easy to shew, that this for- 
retfulness of the divine administration 
of human affairs ig intimately connect- 
ed with a spirit haughtily, or carelessly 
profane, that it forms almost a direct 
contrast to that humble, serious, wait- 
ing, and observant frame of spirit which 
should characterize a being who is com- 
manded to pass the time of his sojourn- 
ing here in fear, “ and in all his ways 
to acknowledge God,’ and to look to 
him for support and direction. But to 
those who are ever so little acquainted 
with the strain of the Scriptures, and 
with the genius of the religion they in- 
culcate, it can scarcely be necessary to 
adduce any laboured proof of the cri- 
minality of the evil we have been con- 
demning. However, for the informa- 
tion of those to whom their Bible is less 
familiar, it may not be amiss to sug- 
gest, that we are not left to form our 
own inferences as to its guilt, but that 
it is expressly alleged by the sacred 
writers as eminently constituting the 
character and criminality of the wick- 
ed, that they regard not the works of 
the Lord, and consider not the opera. 
tions of his hand; therefore it is added, 
they shall go into captivity decause they 
have nok Lnowledge—ap cain, itis charged 
on the wicked that they will not behold 
the majesty of the Lord, that when the 
Lord’s hand is lifted up they will not 
see, that Azs judgments are far above 
out of their sight. Their punishment 
is subjoined, the fire of the Lord’s ene- 
mies shall devour them. 

If we have been somewhat diffuse 
in treating of our present subject, we 
trust that its importance will plead 
our excuse.—We would only re- 
mark, that in applying these lessons 
of divine wisdom to the events which 
are passing around us, no less than 1 
comparing and reasoning from the in- 
cidents recorded in history to our own 
cases and circumstances, we must be 

on our guard against drawing too ex¢ 
act parallels, or being either tao con: 
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fident, or too literal and precise in our 
applications; for in order to entitle us 
salely to draw this exact parallel, we 
should first be sure that the cases were 
in all respects similar, and of tuis it is 
obvious, we never can be sure. Be. 
sides, it often may happen that events 
similar in .heir outward face may be 
very aifferent in their real characters. 
Nauional misfortunes way either be 
jatheriy Chasusements, cr judicial pu- 
nisuments; they may be intended to 
recall, to soften, and to reform, or to 
execute an irrevocable sentence, and 
seal the doom of men given over to 
avenging wrath and final vuin. 

But in either case our duty would 
be clear—it would be humiliation and 
penitence and prayer—it would be * to 
consider and try our ways, and turn 
again unto the Lord’—to forsake those 
sins which had probably assisted in 
bringing down the divine displeasure, 
and by humbling ourselves under the 
migiaty hand of God, to avert if it 
might be his judgments and deprecate 
his wrath, or at least to obtain for our- 
selves some mitigation of the general 
sentence.—So in every other instance, 
whether of the events which are pass- 
ing around us, or those of distant 
times; whether of such as respect 
ourselves, or as are of more general 
concern; whether we meet with them 
in the page of history, or the volume 
of life; it should be our care to draw 
those lessons of wisdom and prudence, 
to confirm and cherish tiiose feelings 
and impressions, which, reasoning 
from the instruction and information 
sc! before us in the Bible, the several 
events and transactions appear intended 
‘o inculcate, strengthen, or revive. 
This at least is the duty of a Cunis- 
TLAN OBSERVER, and as It 1s a duty so 
much neglected, we conceive that we 
shall not be ill employed in endea- 
vouring to assist our readers in the 
discharge of it. It is therefore our 
intention periodically to allota distinct 
part of our work to the review of past 
events, and to suggest the reflections 
and point out the sensations which it 
appears to us the retrospect ought to 
excite in the pious mind. If our re- 
marks shall not be such as to lay claim 
to the character of deep research, of 
acuteness, novelty, or ingenuity, we 
Christ. Observ. No. 1. 
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trust they will have the superior merit 
of being drawn from Christian sources 5 
and that, like the rest of the moral 
cola which shall be put into circula- 
tion irom the mint of the CHRISTIAN 
OBSERVER, it will be of intrinsic and 
sterling value, and not of those base 
materials which, even In our proiess- 
diy Carisuan community, often ob- 
tain a sort of tacit conventional cure 
rency, and pass from hand to hand 
Without distrust or objection. 

[iaving thus explained our ideas of 
the objects and utility of this division 
of our work, we shail now proceed to 
tuke a summary review of the princi- 
pal transactions of the last year. 

It is scarcely too much to affirm, 
that in the whole British annals there 
have been few years productive of 
events equally signal, and in which 
the public happiness is so materially 
involved. 

The political sky had long been tur- 
bulent and stormy, but, in the com- 
mencement of the last year, the clouds 
had gathered around us from ail quar- 
ters, and had thickened into an almost 
unprecedented blackness. Not only 
Was there no apparent prospect of the 
termination cf our long war with 
France, but the contest assumed an 
aspect far more scrious and alarming 
than it had ever before worn. If, at 
the head of a confederacy of several 
of the principal European Powers, we 
had becn able merely to maintain an 
equal combat, but not to subdue the 
single strength of France, how much 
more had we not to apprehend, when, 
after the subjugation of [taly and Swis- 
serland, when alter Austria had been 
forced to retire exhausted from the 
contest, and treat for peace in the pos- 
ture rather of a supplant than an 
eguai, we beheld Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Holland, Spain, in short, 
nearly ail the powers of Europe en- 
listing under the banners, and placing 
themselves under the guidance of 
I'rance, while the blow meditated 
against us was still more formidable, 
because it was directly aimed at the 
sinews of our naval strength, that bul- 
wark to which, under Providence, we 
owe not merely our greatness and 
prosperity, but our safety and almost 
our very existence asa nation. This 
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iow different is the face of pul 
fairs. At the very outset of our con- 
test with Horthern nations, 
arms were blessed with u great naval 
victory. Dy the deata of me Emperor 
of Russia the formidable confederacy, 
known by the name of the armed neu- 
trality, lost its warmest and most pow- 
erful asserter. Our beloved sovereign 
recovered his health, and an adminis- 
tration was formed, at the head of 
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which were placed several characters 
well known to the country from their 


iudicious and faithful cunductin other 


official situations of great trust; men 
whom the nation had becn accustomed 
to respect in public, and esteem in 
private iife. While the violence of 
faction, so far from being iucreased by 
the apparent weakness of the gover- 
hing powers, gradually subsided, ull 
at leneth the voice of opposition scem- 
ed almost to have been softened into 
acquiescence. We had soon alter the 
satisfaction of hearing that in the cis- 

tant land of Egypt, our brave soldiers 
opposed to those hardy veterans oi 
France, who for so many years had 
carried terror throughout lurope, had 
asserted the old superiority of British 
valour, and after overcoming the In- 
vincibles, as they were presumptu- 
ously styled, and worsting them in va- 
rious hard fought contests, had finally 
expelled from Egypt the ’rench forces, 
though greatly superior in number to 
themselves. Let our thanks be paid, 
not fermally and bypoeritically, but 
from the soul, to the God of armies 
who has steeled the hearts of our coun- 
trymen with valour, and nerved their 
arms with strength: and by enabling 
them tiius to manifest their super lority 
over the boasted prowess of their ene- 
niy, has encouraged them to mect, 1! 

should be again necdful, the force 
of Feance in arms without dismay, and 
by rendering wer less hopeful to our 
enemy, has matle the continuance o! 
peace more probable. Atlength, after 
a pefotiation not purchased, as in the 
of rig countries which hac 
treated with lrance, by any mean com- 
acti or concessions extorted from 
us by the exigencies of our situation, 
the new administration were rendered 
the joyful instruments of restoring 
peace, on terms which, both by parlia- 
ment and the kingdom at large, have 
been almost unanimously declared 
consistent with our national interests; 
character, and security. It is a bless- 
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Case 


ing of scarcely less value, that a most, 


abundant supply of all the various 
fruits of the earth has been vouchsafed 
for the sustentation of our people. 

Thus the whole prospect became 45 
prosperous and consoling as it had be- 
fore been alarming and gloomy. 
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And surely our readers will anticipate 
the first effusions ofa Chris:ian Observ- 
er ON reviewing a period which is mark- 


ed with such a signal concurrence of 


mercies, which, when our affairs were 
at the very lowest, had suddenly c bang 
ed our fears into thankfulness, and turn- 
ed our sorrow into joy. We must be 
impatient to pour forth the tribute of 
our gratitude to that gracious Being 
who has so long multiplicd his blessing 
on the inhabitants of tunis comparatively 
happy island, and who has recently 
showered down his favours on us so 
profusely. The grateful and pious mind 
will delight in meditating on the goud- 
ness of the Lord, and in speaking zoud 
of his name. 

But, secondly, We are led also by 
the sudden and happy change in the si- 
‘uation of this country, to re flect on the 
almighty power of the Supreme Being, 
who can at any moment bring Hight out 
of darkness; and if at any time our 
country should be again visited with si- 
milar diificulties and dangers, humbling 
ourselves under his mighty hand, and 
puiting our trust in his mercy, we 
should assume a holy fortitude, supe- 
rlor to ay the chances and changes of 
this varying life. Our part in such cir- 
cumstances Is, todo the duty of the pre- 
sent hour without despondency ; re- 
membering that all huiman evenis are 
under the direction of a being infinitely 
wise, powerful, and merciful. We may 
lawfully supplicate him to deliver our 
country from impending evils, and as 
the Providence of God cffects its pur- 
poses by human instrumentality, we 
should, with spirit and activity use the 
means of providing for the public safe- 
ty, which our appointed rulers prescribe 
io us, relying on the Almiglity for their 
success. We should put ourselves in 
4 posture suited to conciliating his fa- 
yours, and receiving his blessings; a 
posture of penitence and prayer. We 
little know how much we may have 
been indebted for our recent deliveran- 
ces to that humiliation by which, we 
are assured in Scripture, the impending 


‘wrath of Heaven has often been avert- 


ed; and to that effectual prayer of the 
tighteous man, which availeth much. 
Thirdly, The events of the past year 
teach a lesson of moderation and sobri- 
ety in our judgments and feelings on 
human affairs and character. Alas ! how 
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often do Christians forget that their af- 
fections are to be set on things above, 
not on things on the earth; that they 
are to consider themselves as strangers 
and pilgrims bere below. If they were 
duly and habitually impressed with ihese 
calming considerations, how little would 
they be disposed to thut violence and 
hich we too often sec 


eugerness with 
es In political 


them interest themsels 


contests. Liere we benold a periy hotly 
accusing the governors of wantonly 
and wickedly plung ging their country 
into needless sulk i np id dange rs, to 
rratily their Own mad ambition. With 
anger in thelr eye, and the languace of 
proud defiance in their mouths, they 
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joining 
and animate the efforts of their countiy- 
men, they rather employ themscives 
In damping them ardour, and aimost 
thwarting the necessary measures of de- 
fence. whilst they foretei the ruin which 
must Inevitably and speedily ensue, or 
which, perhaps, they may aflirm has 
even already overtaken us. 

On the other hand, we see another 
party, with almost equal violence, re- 
turning rage for rave ; contending that 
all has becn wise, end spirite d, and able 
in the conduct of public affairs, con- 
ceived with prudence and executed with 
that it 1s to the pernicious 
mischievous labours of 
li our difficulties and 
ascribed. On one 
te tol- 
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abiltiy; but 
ee of the 
the factious, that a 
dangers are to be 
side or on the other, are 
lowers of the meek and holy Jesus ! the 
subiects of the Prince of Peace - ! who, 
with almost his parting breath declar- 
ed, by this shall all men know ye are 
my disciples, ifye have love one towards 
another, On neither side is there a dis- 
position to be humbic, peaceable, and 
contented—on neither side does there 
appear that persuasion which ought ha- 
bitually to be borne in mind by Chris- 
tlans, that the schemes of men will of- 
ten be alloyed with error, and their ex- 
ecution frustrated or weakened by infir- 
mity ; that the errors of our rulers, and 
the miscarriage of their me«sures, may 
probably be the visitation of Providence 
on the sins of the nation; and that by 
our repentance and amendment, by our 
prayers and intercession, we should far 
more effectually serve the public cause, 
than by the utmost vehemence in political 
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contentions—on both sides there is a 
tendency profanely to exhalt human wis- 
dom and strength, to trust implicitly to 
the talents of the political leader to 
whom we are attached, and to forget 
the sclemn condemnation pronounced 
against those who put their trust in 
man, and glory in man, instead of glo- 
rying and placing their confidence in 
the Almighty :—and surely we have 
had a lesson in the events of the last 
year, to correct this prevailing error.— 
On ihe one hand, we bave seen that our 
affairs have gone on no less prosperous- 
ly under our present rulers, than when 
they were under the immediate direc- 
tion of the great individual, whose cx- 
traordinary talents and political virtues 
Jusuy demand the esteem of his coun- 
try ; but to whom too many were dispos- 
edto look up with almost idoiatrous 
veneratuon—and on the other, we have 
found that their successors, professing 
the same political principles and views, 
which were described as constituting a 
ruinous system, that was hurrying us 
on to speedy and irremediabie destruc- 
tion, have, on the contrary, been enabled 
to bring our public affairs to their present 
favourable state. Let Christians espouse 
that party in political iife whose mica- 
sures appear to them best adapted to 
produce public happiness; but let them 
be modetate in their political attach- 
ments, and shew thet they remember 
that interests so perishabic. and con- 
cerns comparatively so unimportant, de- 
serve not greatly to engage the care, or 
ever to absoro the affection of a being 
born to immortality, Let them remem- 
ber too that their citizenship is in heaven, 
and love their fellow-citizens of the hea- 
venly world, with “a pure heart, for- 

vently ;”’ considering their pene unite d 
with any, by the bonds of Christian 
lowship, as constituting an union, an ob- 
ligation to love and fricndly sympathy, 
which are not to be dissolved | by differ- 
ences as to the characters of public 
men, or the issue of public measures ; 
let them bear in mind particularly, that 
moral diseases are to every country far 
more injurious than political, and be 
more earnest to correct the vices of their 
fellow-creatures, than to rectify their 
political opinions. 

But again, 4thly, let not our late dif- 
ficulties and sufferings have been en- 
dyred by usin vain. We should remem- 
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ber that the same Almighty Power 
which has now graciously extricated us 
out of them, can again plunge us into 
them, and add to the weight of their 
pressure. Let us beware, therefore, 
lest by our vices, our luxury, our im. 
piety, we draw down the anger and pro- 
voke the judgments of heaven. Let us 
bear in mind how it is, that the favour 
of God towards a nation is to be conci- 
liated ; nor let any one think that the 
exertions of a single individual are as 
nothing in the national account— 


“Ton Righteous would have saved a city 
once, 
And we have many Righteous.” 


No one knows how far his humiliation, 
his prayers, the success of his pious en- 
deavours on his acquaintance, connec. 
tions, or dependants, and their combin- 
ed efiorts, may avail for the continuance 
of our national blessings; nor that at 
the last great day, when the 
God shall be made manifest, and the 
connection of causes and effects, now 
involved in darkness, shall be explain- 
ed, the prayers and tears of some pious 
though obscure Christian shall not be 
found to have been the real in,trument 
in prolonging that public prosperit:, 
and maintaining that national security, 
which the politicians of the day had 
boastingly ascribed to the superior abi- 
lity and wisdom of their favourite states- 
man. Let the meanest and weakest 
Christian, therefore, labour in his con- 
tracted sphere for the promotion of true 
piety, and pray for the happiness of his 
native land. Let him pray that our pub- 
lic counsellors may be blest with wis. 
com, and that “all things may be so or- 
de: ed and settled by their endeavours, 
on the best and surest foundation, that 
peace and ha oppiness, truth and justice, 
religion and piety, may be established 
among us for all eenerations.”’ 

Liftthly, Since it has pleased God to 
dispose the hearts of the rulers of both 
countrics to peace, and to give effect to 
their labours, let us beware, lest zndi- 
vidually, we e appear to retain the hostile 
mind after it has been zationally put 
away.—Let us banish from our minds 
all sensations of ill-will towards the 
Irench, and feel towards them as those 
who have made peace in the spirit of 
peace, and who possess the disposition 
and temper of peace-makers, But as 
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the restoration of peace with France 
will increase our intercourse with that 
country, let us beware lest our moral 
sensibiiny be impaired by a familiarity 
with evil; lest we become tainted with 
the licentiousness and iiiidelity, which, 
it Is feared, have made so great a pro- 
gress among our French neighbours. 
J.et us rather endeavour to impart to 
them of our best blessings, the lignts of 
religious and moral truth with which 
Providence has favoured us, and in- 
stead of imbibing from them their re- 
ligious and moral poison, communi- 
cate to them our religious and moral 
soundness and saiubrity. And if we 
really meun thus to endeavour to lead 
them to the knowledge of those truths 
which can alone produce comfort here, 
and happiness hereatter, let us studi- 
ously endeavour to soften their preyu- 
dices, and conciliate their good-will, 
by our maniicst kindness, disinterest- 
edness, and moderation. Let us thus 
represent to them, in a favourable 
light, the religion we'profess, discour- 
aging in others, and forbeariie from 
ourselves, that violence which irri- 
tates, that haughty assumption of su- 
periority which offends and disgusts, 
that “wrath of man which worketh not 
the righteousness of God.” But let us 
remember, that we have received from 
our forefathers, as a sacred deposit en- 
trusted to them from above, our Chris- 
tian sabbath, the sanctity of our mar- 
rage vows, and all those laws, habits, 
and institutions, by which practical re- 
ligion and morals have been so long 
upheld among us, and the domestic and 
social happiness of millions has been 
secured; and let us sce to it, that we 
guard them from farther violation and 
disparagement, and endeavour rather 
to transmit them to our children, to- 
gether with the principles by which 
they are to be maintained and confirm- 
ed, in renovated strength. 

Lastly, as of late, in a season of war, 
we were called on to exercise the vir- 
tues of adversity, and to resist that de- 
spondency and dismay which the exi- 
gence of affairs might tend to produce 
in us, so let us now guard against the 
still more formidable dangers of pros- 
perity, and be diligent in practising the 
virtues for which it calls. Let us be 
humble and sober-minded, thankful for 
the, blessings we enjoy, and conscious 
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how little we have deserved them. Let 
us beware of the too ordinary effects of 
increasing wealth and Juxury, in pro- 
ducing a haughty, profane, inconside- 
rate spirit,in the highest degree hatetul 
to that God, ‘who scatters the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts.’ 
Let the words of the prephet, address- 
ed to what was once a great, rich, and 
flourishing city, be kept in our remem- 
berance: * O thou that dwellest upon 
muny waters, abundant In treasures, 
thine end is come.” “ Behoia, | am 
against thee, O thou most proud, thy 
day is come, the time that I wiii visit 
thee.’ Again, “ Because thy heart is 
lifted up, and thou hast said, I am a 
God, I sit in the midstof the seas. Be- 
cause by thy great wisdom, and by the 
traflic thou hast increased thy riches, 
and thine heart is liited up because of 
thy riches,’ &c. &c. Thou hast de- 
filed my sanctuaries with the iniquity of 
thy traffic; they have filled the midst 
of thee with violence: 1 will bring 
strangers upon thee; the terribie of 
the nations ; and they shall bring thee 
down into the pit; I will cast thee as 
profane out of the mountain of God; 
all they that know thee shal] be aston- 
ished at thee; thou shalt be a terror, 
and never shalt thou de any more.’’ 
The same Almighty Being, who pro- 
nounced against ‘Tyre these dreadful 
threatenings, has neither changed his 
nature, nor abdicated his power. Sull 
he looks down with angeronthe proud, 
the dissipated, and the luxurious, who 
boast themselves in the multitude of 
their riches, in whose hearts their pros- 
perity produces proud seit-dependence, 
instead of grateful humility ; who are 
not careful to use the wealth, power, 
and influence with which they are fa- 
voured, for relieving the distressed, 
supplying the indigent, and promoting 
the happiness and improvement of man- 
kind, 

Surely, in the very midst of our na- 
tional joy on the return of peace, we 
have received, in the imminent danger 
of a renewed naval mutiny, a memora- 
ble warning against that security, exult- 
ation, and pride of heart, to which the 
mind of man in prosperity Is too natur- 
ally prone ; and a memento that he, by 
whom “the hearts of men are turned 
as the rivers of water,’ can, by the 
mere operation of natural causes and 
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consequences, in a moment turn our 
strength into weakness, and render that 
-to which we have been accustomed to 
look forthe sure means of our safety, 
the very Instrument of our destruction. 

Let true Christians abound in pray- 
ers, “for kings and all that are in au- 
thority ;” and prove by their orderly, 
industrious, and contented conduct, 
that they remember the object, for the 
aitainment of which the apostle direct- 
ed those prayers to be effered, “that 
they may Icad a quiet and peaceable 
life, in all godliness and honesty.” Let 
them shun dissipation; let them avoid 
ostentation and display; let them not 
scek to attract notice, but rather to avoid 
it; not to excite the admiration and en- 
vy of the worldly-minded, by the ele- 
gance of their equipage, or the spicn- 
dour of theirretinue ; orifin lower lile, 
by endeavouring, in their lesser scale, 
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to gratify vanity and ostentation, but let 
them rather exhibit a degree of Chris- 
tian sobriety in the enjoyment of the 
rood things of life; and while they use 
the bounties of heaven with erateful 
moderation, letthem manifest that their 
hearts are not set on them, and that 
they exercise economy and self-denial, 
the better to enable them to succour 
the indigent and comfort the wretched, 
Thus, by their zeal and piety, by their 
mederation and sobricty, by their ven- 
tleness and humility, by their self-de- 
nial and liberality, by their civil, social, 
and domestic virtues, they will shew 
that true Christians are the best cit 
zens also; and that the religton by 
which they are governed tends to the 
production of peace and happiness on 
earth, as well as of everlasting joy, and 
undecaying glory in the heavenly world. 


EVENTS, IMPROVEMENTS, AND REVOLUTIONS, 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Extracted, with some alterations, from the Porcupine of San. 9, 1601. 


To those who want the time, or incli- 
nation, to labour through iarge vol- 
umes, we hope the following summary 
will prove an agreeable essay ; as a 
comparison between Great-Britain and 
other states, we shall find that, in gen- 
cral, she has been gaining, at the ex- 
pense of all the rest, throughout the 
whole of the period to which the sum- 
mary isconfined. In the first place, 

RUSSIA, : 
which began to emerge out of barba- 
rism at the commencement of tiie last 
century, and at that time unequal to 
Sweden, has, through her connection 
with Great Britain, risen to the rank of 
a first rate power, whilst 

SWEDEN, 
by the encroachments ofher neighbour, 
her alliances with France, and other 
causes, has lost all her former influ- 
ence; and 

DENMARK, 

once a terror to its neighbours, has now 
become of less importance than the 
former in the political scale. 

POLAND 
is now entirely effaced from the list of 
nations, and divided amongst those 
whom it formerly conquered, and occa- 
slonally defended. 





PRUSSIA, 
from a dukedom, has risen toa king- 
dom, and to one of the first rank among 
the powers of europe: though neither 
its riches, its size, nor its inland situa- 
tion, naturally promoted its rise; but 
the genius of one of the greatest men 
that ever lived in any age, tovether with 
the divisions of its neighbours, have ef- 
fected this wonderful phenomenon: 
and there are men now In existence, 
who are older thanthe kingdom of Prus- 
sia, to whose sovereign some of the 
powers on the continent scem to look 
up for their future destiny. 

THE GERMAN EMPIRE, 
out of whose side Prussia was taken, 
scems to be tumbling to picces. 
THE OTTOMAN, 
also formidable at the commencement 
of the last century, is certainly nodding 
to its fall. 

THE. PAPAL POWER, 
declining through the whole of the last, 
and the preceding century, is now so 
very near annihilation, as only to exist 
upon sufferance. 

THE ITALIAN STATES, 
a formidable enemy to the Turks and 
the French at the commencement of 
the last century ; and who have suc- 
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Affairs. | 


cessfully resisted the most powerful 
monarchs, have finally experienced the 
ftal truth of the ancient maxim, “ Di- 
yide and Conquer.” Whilst 
SAVOY, 

parucipated in the 

enervation and du- 
plicity of Southern Jtaly, has shared 
the same the feebleness 
ofa weak but virtuous Prince ; and it, 


ike oiber 


which neither 
crimes, nor in the 


rat e, t! POs 1 


states, Nes prostrate at the 
fect OL #’raice. 
FHE SWISS CANTONS, 

peopled with a hardy race of uncor- 
rupted Inhabitants, amongst whom H- 

rty spread its first rays in modern 
‘imes, have in defiance of every means 
used to preserve thelr independence 
and neutrality, fallen aiso prostrate, a 
slave at the foot of the krench govern 
ment. France indeed may lose its su- 
periority and sway in those countries as 
rapidly as she has acquired it: but can 
the anclent purity at manners and of 
principles be restored: Can partics be 
reconciled, and ftayuries foreiven s No. 
Peace, plenty, contentment, and un- 


designing Innocence must long remain 


distant from every country where the 
Vrench Tree of L. ibert if has once been 
caves d. ‘ihe changes effected on those 


lappy countries are not hke the mere 


ae made in ordinary wars, by the 
passage over or temporary residence 
of an armed force. he former re- 
sembles the poisonous bite of the ser- 
pent, the latter the sting of the ar 
the bee; all indeed are accompanied 
with pain, but the one is deadiy, the 
others 1n Comparison entirely innocent. 
SPAIN. 
Thouch its decline, both in wealth and 
power, has been going on constantly 
lor more than two centuries, yet it is 
during the last that it has fallen into a 
pecics of political palsy. Two centu- 
ries and a half are scarcely passed over 
since Spain was the wonder and the 
terror of the nations of the world ; now 
hone so mean todo itreverence Spain 
as fallen, by bad conduct and bad coun- 
cils, as rapidly as Russia and Prussia 
have risen; and the mastersofthe mines 
of Potosi and the sources of the pre- 
clous metals, sunk in importance be- 
fore those who make iron, and can han- 
dle steel. 
PORTUGAL, 


'eaning only upon England, is in its 
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fate not much unlike its neighbour, 
Spain. Similar to it in situation and 
natural productions, it was once great, 
and owed its greatness to similar causes, 
possessions in the Indies—and, like 
Spain, it has lost of its importance; for 
what are gold, spices, and all the aro- 
matics of the Indies, unless the men 
who possess them have industry, cou- 
rage, and conduct? Without these, 
wealth 1s but a bird of passage, which 
only settles where they are to be found. 
HOLLAND, 

which was at its zenith, both in wealth, 
power, and liberty, in the beginning of 
- last century, has fallen to decay. 

ts commerce is ruined, ils possessions 
wa lost, and its liberucs invaded 3; 
it has only, at present, the name of a 
nation, and Is in fact a subjugated pro- 
vince of France. 

and the Country called 
BELGIUM, 
once so warlike, and since so commer- 
cial and free, under Spain and Austria, 
formerly cultivated like a garden, but 
now wretched and miserable ; the tax- 
es imposed on the soil are too heavy to 
bear, and many fine estates are left 
barren, to avoid the cruel contribuuions 
imposed by those who insult their pro- 
prictors with oppres under the 
name of liberty. 

TRANCE. 

At the beginning of the 18th century 
the French adored their Monarch, even 
to meanness; before the end of it, they 
persecutedand detested monarchy,even 
to savage crucity and injustice, and to 
an exess, the horror of which was only 
ciminished by its being extravacsuaiy 
ridiculous. At the beginning of the 
century, the French had some piety to- 
wards God, and were polite to their 
neighbours ; but at the end of it, impi- 
ety and insolence were their boast and 
their pride! What has been must as- 
tonish all; whatis to beis beyond con- 
jecture ; but if one were to be hazard- 
ed on this occasion, it would be, that 
the French nation will retract part of 
their conduct, and become less extra- 
vagantly wild; though the tree of 
French liberty leaves a bad seed in 
every field w here it has been planted, 
that will long be remembered with gric! 
and dismay. 

During that so famous a century. 


FLANDERS, 


Sion, 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

has also undergone agreat change. It 
already had too much power and Im- 
portance to admit of a rise like Russia 
or Prussia, and it was going in a posi- 
tively different direction from) Spain 
and Portugal, so that it can be compar- 
ed to no other vation during the last 
century. Blest with a free govern- 
ment, establishedin the end of the 17th 
century, and under laws well admints- 
tered. this nation has tncreasedin weaith 
and importance.—Its manufactures, in 
particular, are the wonder of the world ; 
for never belore was the labour of man 
so abbreviated and rendered so produc- 
live as it isin this country by the help 
efmachines, and the contrivances which 
Ingenulty has brought to its aid. 

Our commerce has increased in pro- 
portion «s our manufactures have been 
brought to perfection, and our wealth 
In proportion to both, so that we are 
enabled to give a Jength of credit to 
strangers that was hitherto unkiown in 
the anials cf commerce. This uncx- 
ampled wealth enabled England to es- 
tablish, protect, and raise toimportance 
that Jarge portion of America, now the 

UNLTED STATES, 

which a variety of causes, but chiefly 
the envy of other nations, incited to 
throw off its dependance on this coun- 
try, when our encmtes said we were 
ruined. and waited for our fall ; but to 
their surprise and disappointment, the 
British Islands have prospered more 
than ever. 

GREAT BRUPAIN AND IRELAND. 
As the beginning of the last century 
saw an Union between England and 
Scotland, so the commencement of the 
present is marked with another, which 
we hope will not be less auspicious. 
And if it be urged that England lost 
an empire, in the last century, which 
she nurtured, it is answered, that In 
losing America, though England lost 
so great a province, yet she had piant- 
ed a colony which will for these seve- 
ral centuries tocome be an increasing 
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customer for her manufactures, and | 
therefore will amply repay her for the | 


trouble aud expense that have been in- 
curred in forming that great establish- 
ment. 

Prosperity so unexampled as that of 
England, has, indeed, been attended 
With heavy national expenses, from the 
envy it has excited; but though these 
expenses are great, they have noi pro. 
duced the bad effects that calculators 
have predicted, and the present burdens 
are considerably greater than they other- 
wise would be, on account of the great 
efforts now made to pay them off. 

By exertions, proportioned to our 
wealth, power, and national bravery, 
we have, since the revolution broke out 
on the continent, resisted its effects. 
Our efforts by sea have been crowned, 
by Divine Providence, with a brillian- 
cy of success beyond all example. 
While we have almost annibilated the 
fleets of our enemies, we have greatly 
increased our own; while we have 
wrested fromthem most of their foreign 
possessions, we have increased our own; 
and even our commerce has increased 
faster than ever, while that of our ene- 
mics has been reduced to the. lowest 
pitch. 

It is not improbable that the envy of 
fresh enemies Is now preparing for us 
fresh triumphs, and for them defeat; 
but we neither invade nor provoke any 
one, and we must, under, the blessing 
of God, protect our rights, otherwise 
our ruin is Inevitable. 

Whilst the last century has produc- 
ed all these changes, we do not say 
(thougeh knowledge has extended) that 
wisdom and good sense have increas- 
ed; nor, though riches and wealth have 
multiplied, do we presume to decide 
as to real happiness ; and we are sorry tu 
sce a gencral disposition to despise what 
is ancient, and to shew a contempt for 
the wisdom of our ancestors, which 
leads to wild and vain theories, and 
conducts men to those experiments; 
which endin unhappiness and confusion. 


REMARKABLE EVENTS IN 180], 
Extracted, with some alterations, fromthe True Briton and Porcupine of Fan. 1, 1802. 


JANUARY. 

1. THe commencement of a century, an 
epoch in human existence equally interesting 
and awful! In a political view it was highly 


important to the British nation, as the era of 
an union between this countrv and Ireland, 


pregnant with the most beneficial consequen: | 


ces to both portions of the empire. ‘This day 
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a proclamation was issued by his Majesty, de- 
claring his pleasure concerning the royal stile 


and title appertaining to the imperial crown of 


the united kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
‘and, and its dependencies, and also the ensigns 
armorial, flags, and bannars thereof. 


2. A sixth report from the committee of 


the House of Commons appointed to conzider 
of the high price of provisions was published. 

3.A proclamation was issued fora general 
fast. 


6. An account was received, by the way of 


Paris, of an armistice having been signed at 

Steyer, on the 25th of the preceding ‘month, 
between Gen. Morean, commanding the French 
Army, and the Archduke Charles, command- 
ing that of Austria, and by which the latter 
agreed to deliver into the hands of the French 
certain fortresses, giving them the complete 
command of the country. 

9. The details were received from Paris, of 
the operations of the French army, which led 
tothe dilemma in which the Austrians were 
obliged to sue to the French general for an ar- 
mistice. By these details it appears that the 
French were as ready to grant, as the Austri- 
ans to request, a cessation of hostilities, as 
their centre was much endangered by having 
pushed tco far beyond their wings. How 
limited is the perception of man, and upon 
what trivial circumstances does sometimes the 
iate of empires depend! Had the Austrians 
attacked the French centre, how diifcrent 
might have been the circumstances of Europe! 

14, An order of council was this day issued 
for the detention of all Russian, Danish, and 
Swedish vessels in British ports. This mea- 
sure was rendered necessary by a coalition 
entered into by those powers to resist, by 
force, the right of search, by the ships of 
Great Bri itain. 

15. Anaccount received from Paris, of the 
French army in Italy, under General Brune, 
having crossed the Adige, on the Ist instant, 
and of the evacuation of Verona,and the block- 
ade of Mantua. 

17. The Gazette contained a letter from 
Capt. Rowley Bultecel, dated from Rio Janci- 
ro, containing an account of the capture of two 
French frigates, viz.—La Concorde, of 44 
cuns, and 440 men, and La Medée, of 36guns, 
and 315 men. 

2. The ftinperial Parhament met for the 
tirst time. It was opened by a Commission 
irom his Majesty. The Comm ons having at- 
tended at the bar of the House of Lords, they 
were directed to proceed forthwith to the clec- 
tion of a Speaker. The Commons having re- 
turned to their own house, proceeded to such 
election, and the Right Hon, Henry Adding- 
ton was unanimously elected. 

23. The new Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons was presented at the bar of the House of 
Lords. 

25, An instance of the extravagance of the 
Emperor Paul, if not a decisive proof of his 
actual derangement of intellect, was this day 
received in an article contained in the Peters- 
—_ Court Gazette, in which that sovereign 

»roposed that all the belligerent potentates of 
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‘urope should meet at an appointed place, at- 
tended by their prime ministers, and terminate 
their differences by single combat. 

28. Inthe Court of King’s Bench, Mr. Wad- 
dington received sentence as a forestailer. 
The judgment was, that he should, in addi- 
tion | to the umprisonment hie had before uncer- 
gone, be imprisoned in the King’s Bench Pri- 
son for one month, that he should pay 
5U0/. and be imprisoned until the fine was 
paid. 

31. An account received through France ol 
an armistice having been concluded in italy ou 
the 16th, at ‘Treviso. 

FERRUARY. 

This day his Majesty went in his usual 
state to the House of Peers, and addressed for 
the first time, the Imperial Parhament, ina 
most gracious speech from the Uirone — Mo- 
tions for addresses to his Majesty were n 
in both houses of parliament, and amendments 
in both proposed, but the original motions 
were carried, in the House of Peers by a ma- 
jority of 56, on a division, and in the House of 
Commons, of 182. 

6. An account received of the sailing ofthe 
French squadron, under the command of Ad- 
miral Gantheaume. 

This day Mr. Pitt, Mr. Dundas, Lord 
Grenville, and Lord Spencer, sent in their re- 
signations to the King --Mr. Addington was 
named as the successor of Mr Pitt, aman who 
had jong filled a high and arduous office with 
universal approbation; whose integrity was 
undoubted, and whose acknowledged princt- 
ples afforded the best security for the mainte- 
nance and prosecution of those measures, 
upon Which the safety of our constitution de- 
pends. 

9. Mr. Pitt sent notice to the Bank that he 
should continue to transact public business as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, until after the 
important business of the budget should be 
completed.—A treaty uf peace concluded at 
Luneville, between the Emperor of Germany 
and the Chief Consul of France. 

10. This day the Right Hon. Henry Ad- 
dington resigned his office as Speaker of the 
House of Comnons.—The Gazette contained 
an account of the taking ofthe Dedaigneuse of 
36 guns and 300 men. 

11. Sir John Mitford chosen Speaker of the 
House of Commons in the room of Mr. Ad- 
dingten. 

14. The arrangement of a part of the new 
administration was made public. 

16. A loan contracted for, to the amount of 
28,000,000/. 

18. An armistice concluded between the 
French General Murat, and the King of Na- 
ples, at Toligno.—Mr. Pitt opened the budget 
in th 1e House of — 

Ol. Lord St. Vincent, Lord Hawkesbury, 
Lord ifobart, and some other of the new Mi- 
nisters, kissed his Majesty’s hand on their 
respective appointments. 

22. War declared by Spain against Portu- 
gal.—His Majesty had for some days been af- 
flicted with a bad cold. This day, to satisfy 
the public anxiety respecting the health ef 
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their Sovereign, his Majesty’s physicians wrote 
out a bulletin, which was left in an anti-room 
of the Queen’s-house. To repel the unpro- 
voked aggression of the Northern.Powers, anc 
vindicate the rights of our country, a fleet was 
ordered to be assembied at Yarmouth, to act 
ly the Baltic as soon as that sea would permit 
ancotrance intoit. To the command of this 
fiect Sir Hyde Parker was appointed, and 
Lord Nelson was named as second in com- 
mand, ‘Chis day Sir Hyde Parker hoisted his 
ilase at Portsmouth, on board the London, of 
YS guns, and Lord Nelson in the St. George, 
of '8 guns, arrived fromthe westward.—Admt- 
ral Cornwallis appoiuited to the chief com- 
mand of the channel feet, in the room of Earl 
st. Vincent, made first Lord of the Admiralty. 
MARCH. 

2. The Gazette contained an account of 
the capture, among other vessels, of ?Unie 
French frigate of 30 guns and 250 men, by the 
Arrogant, Captain Osborn. 

3. Intelligence was received of the loss of the 
Kent East Indiaman, which was taken by the 
Confiance French frigate in the East Indies, 
after a most gallant resistance, in which Capt. 
Rivington of the Kent was killed. 

5. Whe fleet destinedto act inthe Baltic, as- 
sembled in Yarmouth roads.—War declared 
by Portugal against Spain. 

6. Accounts were received of a rebellion 
having broken our at Sierra Leone, wiich was 
suppressed by the great exertions of Lieuten- 
ant Shernffofthe navy, &c. 

8. A landing was efiected by the tréops 
under the command of Licutenant-General Sir 
Ralph Abercromby, in the Bav of Aboukir, on 
the coasto? Bevet  Vhe landing was warmly 
Opposed by the French; hut our troops, sur- 
Mounting every obstacie, defeated the enemy, 
takiag eight pieces of cannon, and firmly esta- 
blished themselves. 

9. This day the remainder of the army was 
landed = 

11. The last bulletin resnecting his Majes- 
ty’s health was this day published, Announce 
his complete recovery, to the sincere joy of an 
anxious aid oval people 

12. The fleet under the command of Sir 
Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson, sailed from 
Yarmouth roads, consisting of fifteen ships of 
the line, with a number of bombs, frizaics, 
sloops, gun-bries, &e—The British army 
marched forward to within two leagues of 
Alexandria, and within one league of the ene- 
my, advantagcousty posted on a commanding 
ground, 

15. The British army advanced to attack the 
enemy, who, not waiting for the attack, ad- 
vanced at the same time. A very warm action 
ensued. ‘Phe enemy were forced back under 
the walls of Alexandria, the British occupying 
the ground which the enemy had quitted in 
the morning. 

14. Mr. Pitt resigned into his Majesty’s 
hands, at the Queen’s-house, the seals of office, 
as hancellor of the Exchequer and First Lord 
of the Treasury, and they were immediately 
delivered by his Majesty to Mr Addington, 
who kissed bands upon the occasion.—An ag- 
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count received of Admiral Gantheaume’s 
squadron having put into Toulon, to repair 
the damages which it had sustained in several 
gales of wind. 

16. His Majesty’s ship Invincible, of 74 
guns, the flag ship of Rear-Admiral Totty, 
lost near Yarmouth roads, and the greatest 
part of the officers and crew drowned, Adniiral 
‘Potty and 125 of the ‘crew only saved. The 
Invincible bad sailed from Yarmouth Koads in 
the morning to join the Baltic fleet, and struck 
between two and three inthe afternoon.— ‘i he 
ratification of the treaty of peace concluded at 
Luneviile, exchanged at Paris. 

17 Earl Hardwicke appointed Lord Lreu- 
tenant of Ireland. 

20, A motion was made in the house of 
Peers for an inquiry into the State of the Na. 
tion, which was negatived by a majority of 87, 
there being 25 for, and 115 against the mo- 
tion.— fhe Swedish Island of Si Bartholomew, 
in the west Indies, surrendered to the Bratish 
forces under the comma‘d of Licutenant Ge- 
neral lrigge and Rear Admiral Duckworth, 

21. Peace between the Emperor of Ger- 
many and the French Republic proclaimed at 
Paris. —A general attack made by the French 
forces in Egypt, under the command of Ge- 
neral Menou, upon the British line. A des- 
perate battle ensued, in which the French 
were twice repulsed onthe part of the British, 


and which ended in the complete defeat of 


the French. Inthis battle, the British com- 
mander in chief, Sir Ralph Abercromby, re- 
ceived a wound in the thigh. He remained 
on horscback, however, on the field of battle, 
andin the hottest of the fight, till the day was 
decided in our favour. When taken from his 
horse, he fainted from loss of blood. He 
was conveyed on board the Foudroyant, the 
flag ship of Admiral Lord Keith. 

23. The Emperor Paul of Russia died suds 
deniy. 

94. Alexander, the eldest son of Paul I. 
proclaimed Emperor of Russia. This prince 
immediately ordered all the English prisoners 
to be released, and addressed letters to our 
court, containing the most friendly assurances. 
The Island of St. Martin surrendered to the 
British force. 

25. A motion made in the House of Com- 
mons to inquire into the State of the Nation, 
which was negatived by a majority of 186— 
there being 105 for, and 291 against the 
motion. 

27. A despatch received from Paris by the 
French Agent here, which was favourable te 
the commencement of negotiations for peace. 

28. Sir Ralph Abercromby died of his wound 
received on the 2ist. In him his country lost 
one of its most valuable characters, equally 
distinguished by his talents as a general, 
and his virtues as a man.—Tbe Island of 
St. Thomas surrendered to the British 
forces. 

30. The British fleet, commanded by Sir 
Hyde Parker and Lord Nelson, passed the 
Sound with very little molestation from the 
Danes, and no damage on our part. 

31. The Island of St. Croix surrendered. 
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Affairs. } 


APRIL. 

1. The {rish budget was opened in the House 
ef Commons by Mr. Corry, the Chancellor of 

the “xchequer for Ireland. 

- Lord Nelson, with twelve two-deck 
ships, four frigates, four sloops of war, two 
fire-snips, and sevea bomb-vesscls, made an 
attack on the formidable line of defence con- 
structed by the Danes for the protection of 
Copeunagen, and their naval arsenal there. 
This attack was made with all that jadgment, 
sk''l, aod daring er terprize, which had mark- 
ec Lord Nelson’s conduct in the memorable 
betle of the Nile. It ended in the most com. 
plete success, and with circumstances of pe- 
chiar glory to the characier of the British na- 
tion for humanity, from the admirable pre- 
sence of mind of Lord Nelson. 

4. Lord Neison went on shore at Copen- 
hagen, and had an interview with the Crown 
Prince. 

7. Napper Tandv received sentence of death 
for high treason. 

9. An armistice was agreed upon between 
the British commanders in the Baitic and the 
court of Denmark for fourteen weeks. 

10. The Hamburgh mail brought an account 
of that city having been taken possession of by 
the Danish troops under the command of the 
Prince of Hesse 

14 The account of the death of the Emperor 
Paul received in this country. 

15. Captain Otway arrived in town with the 
official accounts of the victory at Copenhagen. 

16. The thanks of both Mouses of Parlia- 
ment were voted to the commanders, ofiicers, 
and men of the Baltic fleet, for their services 
in the action of the 2d inst. before Copen- 
hagen, 

17. Intelligence was received of a gallant ac- 
tion performed by Captain Connor of the brig 
Beaver. His wy having been captured by a 
French privateer, Captain Connor and a little 
boy were left on board, “ five Frenchmen to 
navigate her to France Captain Connor at- 
tacked the whole of the French crew, threw 
ene over board, subdued the remainder, and 
brought his ship to England. 

19 ithe town and castle of Rosetta surren- 
dered to a British detachment under the com- 
mand of Colonel Spencer. 

21 The Island of St. Eustatius takea pos- 
session of by a British detachment. 

25. Accounts were received of the capture 
ofthe French frigate L’ Africaine, of 44 guns, 
and 300 chosen troops on board, exe iusiv eof 
her crew, by the Phacbe, of 36 guns, command- 
ed by Captain Barlow. ‘The Freneh had 200 
kilied and 184 wounded; there was but one 
man killed on board the Phoebe. 

29. Advices received by government, that 
the rivers in the north of Europe, whieh bad 
been shut against British commerce by the 
northern coalesced powers, were again opened 
by order ef the courts of Beriin and Copen- 
lagen. 

MAY. 

6 Accounts received from several parts of 
France of great preparations going forward for 
‘he inyasion of this country, Meas ‘es prompt. 
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ly adopted by our government to repel this 
threatened attempt. 

7. Lord St. Helen’s set off as Minister Ple- 
nipotentiary for St. Petersburgh, to settle, de- 
finitively, the disputes with the Northern Pow- 
ers, and estab! ish, bytreaty,the right of search, 
for the purpose of resisting which the northern 
coalitionowas formed. 

The garrison of Rhamanie surrendered 
to a Briush force under the command of Ge- 
neral Hutchinson. 

14. Lieutenant Corbett arrived from Egypt 
with the cfficial despatches of the battle of the 
21st of March, and brought with him the stan- 
dard of « French corps taken in that battle, en- 
tilled, ‘The Invinsible Legion of Bonaparte,” 
and which was serzed by the 42d regiment, 
who were the particular object of the attack 
of that French corps. The whole of them 
were cut to pieces, or taken, and their stan- 
dard remained it the hands of our galiant sol- 
diers as atrophy of their victory. ‘The battle 
of the 21st of March was one of the hardest 
fought that history records, and every circum- 
considered, was perhaps the most ho- 
nourable to the British army which medern 
times, ut least, can present. 

1s. ‘ihe thanks of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment voted to the army in Egypt, for their 
gallant and successful services in that country, 
27 His Exceilency Marquis Cornwallis left 
Dubtin, ancl embarked on board the Dorset 
yacht, on his return to England. 

28 Lord St. Helen’s, British Plenipoten- 
tiary, reached St. Petersburg, and was most 
graciously received. 

JUN 

Intelligence received that the Emperor 
Alexander had taken off the Embargo from all 
British ships in the Russian ports. 

‘The embargo upon Russian and Danish 
vessels in the ports of England ordered to be 
taken off. 

6. A treaty of peace concluded between 
Spain hee Portugal, at Badajos. 

7. A gallant attack made by a small British 
squadron, under the command of Capt. New- 
man, of La Loire frigate, on a French flotilla 
= sored off the harbour of Havre, in which 

Captain Wright of the Wolverene, very parti- 
cularly disti anguished himself. 

8. Accounts reccived, by the way of Paris, 
of the entrance of the Spanish army into Por- 
tugal, and their capture of Olivenza. 

9. His Roval Highness Frederick Duke of 
York appointed Commander in Chief of all his 

Majesty's land forces in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland.—A gallant at- 
tack made upon a Spanish convoy anchored 
under the battery of Oropesa, by Captain Pull- 
ing, in his Majesty’ s sloops of war the Kanga- 
roo, and the Speedy, Captain Lord Cochrane, 
which completely succeeded. 

2. His Excellency Count Bernstorff Minis- 
ter Picnipo: entiary from the court of Denmark, 
arrived in London.—Another gallant attack 
made upon the French force, in consequence 
of which the enemy’s flotilla was obliged to 
return into the harbour of Havre, and in which 
the Wolverene again distinguished herself, 
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17. A convention signed at Petersburg be- 
tween Lord St. Helen's and Count Panin, by 
which all differences between this country and 
Russia were amicably and satisfactorily ad- 
justed, 

18. An account received from Lord Klin, 
at Constantinople, of the arrival of a British 
orce at Suez, which had come trem India up 
he Red Sea. 

24. Vhe Swiftsure, of 74 guns, (but her 
ower-deck guns had been left at Egypt,) cap- 
ared by Admiral Gantheaume’s squadron, be- 
tween Egypt and P andia, on her passage down 

e Mediterraneat 

"ah Grand sic surrendered by capitula- 
tion to the combined British and Turkish ar- 
my, uncer the command of Sir J. H. Hutehin- 
son. The garrison consisted of upwards of 
2000 
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29. Their Majesties and the Princesses set 
off from Kew Paiace for Cuflnels, the seat of 
George Rose, Esq in the New Forest — Lord 
Nelson landed at Yarmouth from the Baltic, 
and on the following day reached town, and 
went immediately tothe Admiralty, 

36. A most tremendous storm of thunder 
and lishtning, which extended over a great 
part of the souchern counties. It was ex- 
tremely violent at Southampton and its vicin- 
ity. His Majesty, at the time it cume on, was 
taking an airing in his carriage in the New 
¥orest One of the horses taking fright at the 
lightning, became so unruly, that lis Majesty 
was persuaded by his attendants to alight and 
take shelter in a cottage. 

JULY. 

The intercourse between this country 
and France, through the medium of M. Otto, 
the French agent here, so frequent as to lead 
the public mind to a sanguine hope of a fa 
vourable issue to the negotiation. 

9. Pavhament prorogued by commission. 


. a 
~ 


Mr. Merry ieit town for Paris as British agent 
ther 
sia . 


and the Royal Family 


ao ey a 
3S Their Majesties 
t achts, 


embarked at Christchurch in the reval + 
a 


? 
unt proceeded for south. 


: A Te. re as es wens 

6. A squedron ; i¢ command of Kear- 

j a eal . ee ‘ » sc . 7 . a 
Admiral Sir fames Saumarez. consisting of 
ee: Spee et his : a 
seven snips of the line, attacked, in Alves inf 


Bay, a French squadron of three s ships of ae 


nf 1 Miter see 6 ? “9 . 
line and « large friera te, protected by the fer- 
eae om } ras - wee Of ’ - ; 
midable batteries in the bay The attack was 
. ony o ? » “4#:3ch lm —— ¢ P . a 
ade in the true Britisa Sivie 3 but the dian. 
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ide of the 


t, aad ben iTli- 


{74 guns, going ins eneuiv’s 


crounce: 


nibal. o 
bisvoal, © 
ships, unfortunately 


moveadie, she was of necessity, bu not until 
after the most gallant icy nee, abandoned to 
ihe enemy. Capt. Ferris, and the remaiming 
part of the crew, surren dered themselves pri- 
sorers of war. 
8. The French squadron in Aleesiras Bay, 
reinforced by five Spanish line of battle ships, 
two of them of 112 guns, a French ship of 74 
guns, and three frigates, and an incredible 
number of gun-boats and other vessels. 
12. The French and Spanish 


combined Fre; 
force, amounting in 1 
gut to sea from 


_ 


Saumarez, lying wit 


all to 


en sail of the line, 
Algesiras Bay. Sir Jumes 
h bis squadron at Gi 
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tar, whither he had gone to repair the dama- 
ges sustained in the battle of the 6th, imme- 
diately put to sea after them with five ships of’ 
the line, determined to oppose their passage 
to Cadiz, whither they seemed bound. At 
11 P. M. the Superb, the van ship of the Brit. 
ish squadron, opened her fire upon the enemy 
—the Cesar, Sir James’s flag ship, closely fol. 
lowing, was about to open upon a three- decker 
of the enemy, which was perceived to be on 
fire, and which communicating to a ship of 
the same force to leeward, both scon blew up 
with a dreadful explesion. The San Antonin, 
French colours, struck to 
the Superb —The enemy’s squadron was dis. 
persed, and with dificulty found shelter in 
Cadiz harbour from the ardent and bold pur- 
suit of the British ships. Sir James Sauma- 
rez returned in triumph to Gibraltar with 
his prize, and anchored there amidst the 
loudest acclamations of the garrison. This 
action may certainly vie in activity, enterprize, 
and gallantry, with any upon record in the an 
nals a br side clory. 

21. In the night between this day and the 
92d, a most daring and ¢ alls int enterprize Was 
executed by the boais of a Britis sh squadron 
of trigates ‘stationed jin the mouth of Brest 
harbour, under the comn Capt Bris- 
bane, of his Majesty’s ship Doris. A French 
National Corvette,catled La Chevrette, moun. 
ting 20 guns, and having $50 men on board, 
lay in Camarct Bay, in presence of the 
combined fieets of France and Spain. The 
boats of the Doris, Beaulieu, and Uranie, 
manned with volunteers, proceeded in to cut 
her out; in which enterprize, under the direc- 
tion of Lieutenant Maxwell, of the Beauheu, 
they were completely successful. ‘This dar- 


of 74 guns, under 


on , 
and of 


ing exploit was characterized by Admiral 
Cornwallis, the Cormmander in Chiet, > 28 being 
one of the noblest, perhaps, ever achieved 


by British valour. 

"924, Lhe Island of Madeira taken possession 
of by a British regiment, who were received 
as the friends and allies of Portugal. 


27. Vice Admiral Nelson hoisted his flag on 
board the Unite fi rigute at Sheerness, hi Lord. 
bip having been appoints d to the command o! 


r squadron of frigates and gun ead 
ior protection of the coast against the 
tlireatcned invasion of the enemy. 

SO Lord Nelson, at day-light, hoisted his 
flag on board they Leyden, of 68 guns, lying 
in the Downs, and at eight in the evening 
shifted it to the sepeened frigate. 

AUGUST. 

1. Early this morning Vice Admiral Lord 
Nelson sailed from the Downs for the coast of 
France, with a numerous fieet of gun-brigs, 
bombs, &e. 

4 Lord Nelson made an attack wpon & 
French armament of gun- -boats and other ves: 
sels, intended for the invasion of this 


a AN; lity 


the 


damaging a number of the cnemy’s vessels. 

4. A letter published in the Gazette from | 
Lord Cochrane, giving an account of his hav- 
ing captwred, in the Speedy sloup of war, 0! 
14 guns, fuur-pounders, and 54men, a Spanish 
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ebeck frigate, of S2 guns, 22 long twelve- 
pounders, S$ nines, and 2 heavy carronades, 
vith 319 men. This action was considered by 
naval men as one of the most brilliant which 
was ever achieved by a single vessel against 
another. 

6. Lord Nelson anchored in Margate Roads 
rom before Boulogne — His Lordship came 
buck to make further preparations for a re- 
newal of the attack onthe French force a Bou- 
ogne. 

12. Intelligence reached this country (via 

Constantinople ) of the capture of Grand Cairo 
by British and Ottoman z2rmy. 

14. Lord Nelson again sailed with his 
squadron for the purpose of renewing the at- 
attack on Boulogne harbour. 

15. A second attuck made by Lord Nelson 
ipon the French flotilla in Boulogne harbour, 
vhich had not all the desired success, in con- 
sequence of the enemy having taken the pre- 
caution, undreamt of by British sailors, of 

iaving drawn their vessels ashore.—His Ho- 
liness the Pope addressed « letter to the 
French bishops, requiring them resignation, 
to his hands, of their ecclesiastical 2ppoint- 
ments. 

20. ‘Three gun-boats, two launches, and a 
lat boat carrying a brass howitzer, taken and 
oe off Estaples by the boats of a small 
squadron, under the command of Capt. Rose 
of the pce Neptuno, a new ship, 
pierced tor 20 guns, belonging to the King of 
Spain, a gun-boat, and a merchant ship, cut 
out of the harbour of Corunna by the boats of 
the Fisguard, Diamond, and Boadicea tri- 
eates, under the direction of Lieut. Pipon of 
the former vessel. 

23. Lord Nelson sailed a third time with 
his flotilla from the Downs. 

27. Lord Nelson anchored in the Downs. 

51. An account received by the French pa- 
pers of a definitive treaty of peace having been 
concluded between the Elector of Bavaria and 
‘he French Republic. 

SEPTEMBER. 

2. Alexandria surrendered by capitualation 
andj taken possession of by the British iorces. 
rhe garrison consisted of 9,300 mena. This 

‘reatevent terminated the campaignin Egypt, 
‘ campaign which will be recerdced as the 
most glorious to the British arms that ever 
was waged in any era, in any quarter of the 
vlobe.—La Success and La Bravoure, two 
French frigates, going from Leghorn with a 
convoy of provisions for the besieging army 
before Porto Fe ries Griven on shore by an 

— squadron. ‘he former gat off by the 

ns stish the other Pine ed, 

The Archduke Anthony of Austria, elect- 
J Bishop of Munster. 
7. The treaty of peace between Spain and 
Portual, signed at Badajos, June 6, receive | 
in this country. 

9 The ratification of the treaty concluded 
et ween Russia and this country arrived here. 

12. The King of Etruria acknowledged at 
vienna by his title being inserted in the Court 
Gazette. 

22. The Emperor 


He de 


Alexander of Russia 
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crowned at Moscow, with great ceremony and 
state. 

25. Lord Neison sailed in the Amazon fii- 
gate, from the Downs, tor the coast of France, 
but the wind coming foul, returned in the 
evening. 

26 Captain Parker, an able and gailant © 
ficer, who had acted as aid-de-camp to Lord 
Nelson in his last attack on the French fiotiila 
in Boulogne harbour, and who had suffered 
the amputation of one cf his legs, in conse- 
quence of its having been shattered by a can 
non-ball, died at Deal 

28. The remai:s of Captain Parker were in. 
terred with military hongurs. Lord Nelson, 
and all the officers of the ships in the Downs, 
and of the garrison, attending the mclanchols 
cercem Ony, 

29. Peace concluded at M: 
France and Portugal. 
OCIOBER. 

1. Preliminaries of Peace were this cvenin: 
signed at the office for foreign ails 
Downing Strect, between Grea Britain and 
the French Republic.—This cay the Royal 
Family leit Weymouth, on their return to 
Windsor. 

3. A pretty ge 
in consecuence of the signing the 
we cf Peace 

Accounts received in town of universal 
Son havin g¢ spread through the country upon 
the Peace. 

6. A proclamation published in the London 
Gazette, calling a meeting of Parliament on 
the 29th instant. 

8. A treaty of Peace between Russia and 
France signed at Paris, by M. ‘Yalleyrand and 
— Markow. 

A treaty of peace concluded at Paris 
Rens the French Republic an cen the Porte. 

10. General Lauriston, first aid-de-camp to 
the First Consul of France, arrived in town 
with the Ratification of the 


7 


Lealiwers 
id rid VDELWECH 


iTS, i! i 


vera itlumination took place 
Prelimina- 


Preliminaries of 


Peace, which was soon after exchanged bs 
tween Lord Hawkesbury and M, Otto, at the 
foreign oflice. This event was immediate, 
announced by a discharge cf the Park 
Tower guns. inthe evening a gencral anc 
brilliant illumination took 2s in the cities of 
London and Westminster, in parts of whici, 
particularly at the public © fice es, many ADDIE 
priate devices cre dispiaved.—This day Tike 
wise Paris journals of the 6th were recived, 
containing the articles of the preliminary trea 
ty of peace. 

13. A proclamation made in the Londan 


Gazette of the cessation * arms between his 
Majesty and the French Republic, by sea and 
land. 

14. General Lauriston sailed from I 
on bis return to France. 

29, This day his Majesty went in the usual! 
state to the House of Peers, and opened the 
session of parhament with a most gracious 
speech from the throne.—Addresses were 
moved in both Houses to his Majesty, and 
passed in both without the smallest opposition. 
—His Majesty was this day pleaee d to i. 
point Marquis Cornwallis to be his Plet 
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tentiary to the Congress to be heid at Amiens, 
and Anthony Merry, Esq. to be his Majesty’s 
Secretary at the said Congress. 

NOVEMBER. 

2. Marquis Cornwallis and his suite left 
town, on lis route to Paris. 

5. This day his Excellency embarked at 

Dover, and landed at Calais in the eve ning, 
where. he was received with every mark of 
respect and distinction becoming his high 
character.—A discussion took place in both 
Houses of Parliaments upon the Preliminaries 
of Peace. 
Peers for an address to his Majesty, expres- 
sive of their lords cee «te ye approbation thercof, 
Which was opposed by Lords Spencer, Gren- 
ville, &c, a division anh niace, when there ap- 
peared for the motion 114, and only 10 against 
if, leaving: a majority of 104—In the House 
of Commons, upon a similar motion, no divi- 
sion took place. 

7. Marguis Cornwallis reached Paris, where 
he was received with the most tnbounded joy, 
and every possible mark of respect. 

9. Sir Sidney Smith and Colonel Abercrom- 
by tanded at Portsmouth from Exsypt, with the 
official despate ies of the surrender of Alexan- 
dria, and the final conquest of that country by 
‘the British for ces, ditt yicates of which had been 
before received —Marquis Cornwallis had his 
first audience of the Chief Consul—A grand 
téte took place at Paris, in celebration of the 
peace.—-Intelligence was received that the 
Prussian troops had commenced their evacua- 
tion of the Hanoverian dominions.—Accounts 
were also received of anew revolution having 
taken place in the government of Switzerland. 

12. The thanks of both Houses of Parha- 
ment were voted to Lord Keith, Sir J. Hutch- 
inson, and the other officers of the army and 
navy serving in Egypt.—The French papers 
contained a long account of the very splendid 
fete which took place at Paris on the 9th of 
November, in honour of the peace between 
Great Britain and Fran ‘They also contain- 
edan account of the French having e evacuated 
the kingdom of Naples. 

15. The treaty between Great Britain and 
Russia was discussed in the House of Com- 
mons, and approved of without a division. 

14, The Gazette of this day contained an 
necount of the surrender of Alexandria, and 
consequently of the complete subjugation of 
the French in Egypt —The Gazette also con- 
tained an account ef the squadron of French 
frigates cruizing off the Isle of Elba, being at- 
tacked by the Picenix, the Pomona, and the 
Minerva, the result of which was, that two 
French frigates of 40 guns were taken, and 
one ofequal force destroyed. 

24. Prince Augustus Frederick created 


Til. 


Lerters from Flushing, of the 8th Dec. 
uniformly sta‘e, that the greater part of the 

lands in the vi icinity of that city are compictely 
laid under water, and that the peasantry are 
fiocking into Flushing and Middleburgh for 
their personal security. Several tracts of 


Upon a motion in the House of 
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Duke of Sussex, and Prince Adolphus Fre. 
derick created Duke of Cambridge. 

25. Great preparations making at Brest for 
an expedition to St. Domingo. 

DECEMBER. 

1. Marquis Cornwallis with his suite, arriy. 
ed at Amiens from Paris. 

9. Inthe House of Commons, Lord Glen. 
bervie brought in a bijl for removing certain 
restraints upon the correspondence by letter 
be tween Great Britain and France. 

The Hamburgh mail brought the intelli. 
wines of the siege of Porto Ferr ajo having 
been raised, after a long and most gallant de. 
fence. 

5. Despatches were received from Lord 
Keith, who arrived at Malta with a considera. 
ble part of his fleet, having left Sir Richard 
Bickerton with a squadron at Alexandria 
Sir John Parnell, formerly Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in Ireland, expired suddeniy, as he 
was sitting at breakfast 

6. M. Ottoreceived his appointment as Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary from the French Repub. 
lic at the court of St. James’s. 

9. ‘Vise Congress opened at Amiens 

The French fleet destined for St. Do. 
mingo sailed from Brest 

15. Accounts were received at the Admi- 
ralty of some Cissatistaction having appeared 
in the fleet under the command of Vice Ad. 

miral Mitchell, lying in Bantry Bay, in [reiand, 
—-Parliament this day adjourned to the 21st. 

16 An account received of the suppression 
of the mutiny in the fleet in Ireland, by the 
spirited conduct of Rear Admiral Campbell, 
and the officers 2nd marines of tue lemeraire 
and the Formidable, on board of which ships 
only it had broken out. 

18. The intercourse with France opened by 
packet-boats between Dover and Calais 

21. Parliament this dav adjourned fora week. 

28. Parliament again adjour ned fora week. 

99. Vice Admiral Mitchell with thirteen 
sail of the line, arrived at men, from Ban. 
try Bay, in Ireland —This day the intercourse 
with Holland was opened by packets between 
Harwich and Helvoetsiuy s.— Accounts receiv: 
ed of an insurrection having broken out in the 
French island of Guadaloupe, which was at- 
tended with much bloodshed, the blacks hav- 
ing massacred a considerable number of the 
white inhabitants of the island. 

59. Advices received that the yellow fever 
had committed great ravages at Jamaica and 
Martinique, particularly among the military. 


Pa = e have already occupied so much room 
an this vision, that we must defer the General 


Mew * the State of Public Affairs for the past 
Mfonth, till the next Number. 
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land, on which Madder used to grow, and 
which constituted the chief object of com- 
merce of the inhabitanis, are now entirely co- 
vered with water ; the absolute ruin of the 
proprietors is therefore evident. Many of 
the dykes, which a month ago were in a good 
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situation, now threaten destruction; in fine, 
the measure of the people’s wretchedness 
seems to be filled up. Deputies have been 
seat 19 the Hague, for the purpose of repre- 
senting to government the unhappy situation 
of the department of Zealand. 

The most melancholy accounts have been 
received of the destruction occasioned by the 
jate inundations of the Rhine and Ml. Every 
where the inhabitants were obliged to take 
reuige in their upper stories. At Gomer- 
sheim, the Rhine has burst through the dykes, 
and laid a tract of the most fertile ground 
¢ pie weg under yvater, ‘The inundation has 

) done considerable damage in the vicinity 
: Strasburgh. 

The loaf of four pounds weight costs, at 
Paris, 224 sous, neara shilling ; an immense 
price nm France, where the money and price 
ofixbour bear no proportion to that rate. ‘Vhe 
cause of this high price is stated to be the 
damage done by the overflowing of the rivers, 
by wach the destruction of corn in its various 
depots, as barns, granaries, stacks, &. was 
not the only mischief sustained, for the roads, 
being completely cut up, have prevented the 
arrival in the capital of the grain which has 
escaped, In many parts of Paris, the quays 
and streets contiguous to the river were under 
waler to the ground floors. The cellars in- 
deed, in every part of the city were inundated, 

‘Lhe frequent inundations which have done 
so much injury inthe course of the autumn, 
in the southern provinces of France, and the 
north of Italy, have been attributed to the 
great prevalence of the southerly and the 
south-e -ast winds. These tempests have con- 
tinucd so incessantly, as to occasion & Most Cx- 
traorcinary fall of snow, as well in the Py- 
renees as inthe Alps. The district of Arles, 
which owes its uncommon fertility to the 
slimy manure deposited annually by the wa- 
ters, has suffered excessively this year in con- 
sequence of the above. 

Forged notes to the amount of 80,000 francs, 
upon the Bank of Commerce, at Paris, were 
nearly ready for circulation, when they were 
latcly seized by order of the minister of gene- 
ral police. Others had been previously is- 
sued; but the minister observes, in his letter 
on the subject to the First Consul, that only 
eighteen of 500 francs each, were actually in 
circulation. ‘lwo persons principally con- 
cerned in the business have been taken up, 
and measures have been adopted to apprehend 
iheir accomplices, who are at Lyons 

All the accounts received from Amiens, 
mention the splendor of Marquis Corawal- 
lis’s equipages, and the magnificence of his 
table. The allowances for his embassy are 
indeed altogether different to any that had 
preceded it; and so is the attention that has 
been paid to him in France. As a proof of 
bie lively interest which the French people 
take in his residence among them, his Ex- 
cellency was no sooner settled at Amiens, than 
all the constituted authorities for forty miles 
round repaired to the seat of congress, to ofler 
lim their congratulations, and to express 
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o 
two countries. Some of the addresses are 
marked with as much fervency, as if they had 
been intended for the Chief Consul himseif. 

The French public are in general extremely 
uneasy on account of the delay of the publica- 
tion of the Concordatum; meanwhile the 
ofiice of citizen Portalis, at whose disposal 
are all clerical benelices under the new sys- 
tem, is besieyed by claimants of every de- 
scription, 

Vhe Chicf Consul is eagerly expected 
Lyons ; and the utmost magnificence of adu- 
lation is displayed fer his reception. The 
Hotel de V ile and its superb saloon, which 
had been considerably injured by violence 
during: the siege or other revolutionary cala- 

mities of the city, have been repaired upon 
this occasion; and the military and consti- 
tuted authorities are held in constant reguisi- 
tion, to move upon a signal, in order to meet 
him upon the read, and anticipate his arrivat 
with addresses and panepyrics 

No less than four hundred and twenty-five 
deputies, and thirty preiccts, bave already 
reached Lyons; and the letters from thence 
positively announce, that the Consulta of the 
Cisalpine Republic is about to be opened 
without delay, aud that the First Consul is to 
be present at the meeting. 

The Spanish Gazettes liave published a 
royal proclamation, relative to the new 
French weights and measures; and the Mer- 
cantile Almanack for the vear 1801, for the 
first time, contains the French Calendar, and 
a comparison of the Spanish weights and 
measures with those of the French. 

The details which appeared in the public 
prints, relative to the late inundations in Italy, 
far from being exaggerated, fell short of the 
truth. The whole of the Mantuan territory 
was literally laid under water, and the inha- 
bitants of Mantua were oblige d to seck safety 
in their upper Stories. 

The damage done by the swelling of the Po 
is almost incalculable. The violent and ex- 
cessive rains that prevailed from the 27th ult. 
to the third inst. and those which have suc- 
ceeded since at intervals, produced a rise of 
20 inches beyond that which took place the 
beginning of the last century The three 
Borgos of Mezanci, situated between the 
river of Parma and tHe Po, lave been 12 feet 
under water, 

The mortality occasioned by the vellow 
fever in most of the West India is! lands, as 
well as in Surinam, oe &e. S is alarming 
in the highest degree, At Martinique the 
military has been so redu pee as to be insuffi- 
cient to the ordinarv duty of the garrison ; 
and black troops have been called in from 
such of the neighbouring islands as could 
spare them, At Surinam, &c. sore loaded 
vessels are stated to have been detained, ha- 
vine lost all their hands, 

Victor Hugues has brought the French co- 
lony of Cayenne to a most ilonrishing state, 
Its exports this vear exceeded those of any 
other within the last seventeen years by 
580,000 francs, and surpassed the imports by 
56,000 franes. All the pubtic edifices hay e 
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been rebuilt, and considerable canals con- 
structed. 

The Spanish governments in South America 
have recently become extremely vigilant, to 
prevent an extension of the intercourse of fu- 
reigners with their settlements. The viceroy 
of Lima some months since ordered the sei- 
zure of all vessels on the coast, having goods 
on board for trade above the value of 100 
douars. Several Americans (one of which, 
belonging to New York, had 150,000 dollars 
in specie on board) have in consequence been 
captured and condemned at Limaand Calio. 
‘The ships engaged in the whale fishery con- 
tinue, however, to receive a polite reception. 

Private letters trom tie Cape of Good Hope, 
dated October 13, by the Star Packet, men- 
tion, that the troops there still remained in 
their encampment, where they were expected 
to continue till the beginning of December: 
the troops in general were in good health, 
and were tolerably well supplied with pro- 
visions, and ata moderate rate: they had the 
day before heard of the capture of Madeira, 
and the janding there of the S5th regiment, 
and of Sir James Saumarez’s action with the 
Spamards. The news was brought by a ves- 
sel on a voyage of discovery.-The Dutch 
settlers seem to have caught the idea of revo- 
hution, and are in consequence very trouble- 
some: indecd there was a prospect of its 
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breaking out witli great violence, ifsome very 
strong measures of precaution were not made 
use of, asnear 500 of the insurgents had as- 
sembled near Swettendam, about 400 miles 
from Cape Town, where several of the Caf. 
rees had joined them, and a number more 
were collecting, The light infantry of the 
corps encamped, were formed into a battalion, 
and expected daily to receive orders to march; 
against them. 

in consequence of a number of Irish rebels 
having been transported and sent to Botany. 
bay, and there attempting to subvert the go- 
vernment, by various acts of disorder and 
tumult, that colony hecame ina state of insur. 
rection, and at Norfolk island they would have 
succeeded but for the manly and spirited con. 
duct of Governor King, and Lieut. Gov, Pat. 
terson, who caused the principal ringleaders 
to be secured, some of whom were executed, 
This spirit of insurrection was in some degree 
revived by the arrival of the Lady Ann trans. 
port, in March last, bringing with her one 
hundred and fifty more miscreants, of every 
description, but, by a timely check it was 
soon overturned. The military force there 
hehaved throughout with much commendable 
firmness and spirit; though at the same time 
we lament that the present force seems by no 
means adequate to so dangerous and arduous 
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TV. CHRONICLE OF DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


LONDON. 

A General Bill of all the Christenings and Br- 
rials fram Dec. 9, 1800, to Dec, 15, 1801. 
Christened in the 97 Parishes within the 

Walls, 1075. —Buried, 1136. 

Christened in the 17 Parishes without the 

Walls, 4266.—Buried, 4143. 

Christened in the 23 Out-Parishes in Mid- 

dlesex and Surrey, 8375 —Buried, §977. 
Christened in the 10 Parishes in the City 

and Libertics of Westminster, 4102 —Buried, 

5119, 

Total 


en ee 94.90 
. - ‘ 9 . : i «) 
Christened 2 lia all 1; jo14. 


§ 
QFemales 8414§ 
Ufaltac OBG 
Buried © 3 Pevnaies” Orig ¢ i" all 19,374, 
Whereaf have died, 

Under two vears of age - - - 5595 
Between two and five - - - 2065 
five and ten - - o ‘ - 845 
‘Ten and twenty . - . - 639 
‘wenty and thirty - - - - 1481 
Thirty and forty - - - 1924 
Forty and fifty - . - : - 2128 
Fifty and sixty - - : - 18!7 
Sixty and seventy : : - - 1482 
Seventy and eighty - - 5 - 1047 
Biehty and ninety - - . - 487 
Ninety anda hundred — - - : 64 
A hundred - - - - - - 1 
A hundred and one - - - - 5 
A hundred andtwo- - - - ’ I 


Decreased in the Burials this Year, 3694. 
There have been executed in MiddJesex and 


Surrey, 25; of which number (11 only) have 
been reported to be buried (as such) within 
the Bills of Mortality. 

A monument is now erecting in the south 
transcept of St. Paul’s Cathedral, to the me- 
mory of Captain Burcess, who was killed in 
the engagement with the Dutch fleet. Though 
this celebrated edifice cannot boast any an- 
tique monuments, there is no doubt but it will, 

na few years, rival Westminster Abbey in 
those of a modern date. We understand it 
wil shortly be enriched with the monuments 
of Earl Howr, General AnercromBy, and 
Captains Morse and Riov; and that stations 
are already allotted for that purpose. 

Dec 29. An undertaking of considerabl: 
magnitude, was crowned with complete suc- 
cess, at Mr. Smrru’s yard, Limehouse-hold— 
The Dominica Wesr Inp1aMan, 400 tons, 
R Dare sole owner, was hove up out of the 
water on an inclined plane, prepared for the 
purpose, of 180 feet long, and 10 feet wide, * 
right angles to the surface of the water opp0- 
site. The Dominica had been in Dock in ol- 
der to put two planes under her bottom, one 
on each side of the keel, to correspond witli 
that on shore, on which she was to be hove 
upon: the preparation for this great undertak 


° 
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ing, shewed much skill and judgment. A 


one o'clock the ropes were attached to th 


ship, and the persons engaged for the occasions 


were placed at their several stations—as s00! 
as the power applied began to act, the ship, 4 
it were, appeared to walk up, out of the water 
till she was high and dry on the launch, amids* 
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the acclamations of upwards of 4,000 persons, 
assembled as spectators. An elegant supper 
was given on the occasion by Mr. Dare. The 
ship ts cut in half, and is to be lengthened 20 
feet in midships, and launched ia cigeht weeks, 

Dec. 30. A fire broke out about two o’clock 
in the afternoon, at Lavy PemMBRokKe’s house, 
in Cavendish Square, which reduced the whole 
house to a mere shell, the lower apartments 
excepted. It was occasioned by one of the 
servants leaving tie room where a large char- 
coal fire was placed, with the beds and linen 
close to it. 

Jan. 12. ‘ihe first division of the Coldstream 
Guards, tately returned trom Keypt, under the 
command of Lord Cork, with the following 
Oificers, Col. MackerNnNon, Captains Stir- 
LING, VHOMPSON, DALLING and BroTHEr- 
ron; Ensign VECHEL, and 200 men, march- 
ed iv Knichtsbridge barracks. A little way 
nsington they were met by the band, 
The colours 


be pond iy 
whe struck up, God save 
of tue regiment were displayed; and the shat- 
tered appearance they presented, instantly 
drew the loudest burst of applause from thou- 
sands, who came to welcome these gallant 
Woops ; 


the Aing. 


considering the great fatigues and 
hardships they have undergone, and the vicis- 
situdes of climate they have experienced, they 
looked surprisingly well, still preserving some 
little tinge of their Egyptian hue.—On Wed- 
nesday, the remaining part of the regiment, 
under command ef Col, Peacocke, with Cap- 
tains Hamitton and Becker, and Ensigns 
Rrrcexisonand Parker, with near 150 men, 
arrived in town, and were received with the 
same testimonies of regard, and welcomed to 
their barracks with loud huzzas. 

Jan. 16. Sudden change of the Weather.— 
This morning, at two o’clock, the Thermome- 
ter, in the open air, was at 15 degrees, 19 be- 
low freezing, being then colder than at any 
time this winter; at four o’clock it was 13 1-4, 
and kept from that time to rise gradually tiil 
nine o’clock, when it was at 19; at ten o’clock 
at night, it was at 35 degrees, 3 above freez- 
ing, so that in about 20 hours, it had risen 22 
degrees. On Sunday it was generally at 37. 

Jan. 19. About three o *cloc ‘k in the morn- 
ing, an alarming fire broke out at the house of 
Mr. Cuinvers, Surgeon, in Great Marlbo- 
roueh Street. The fire was first discovered 
by the Watchman; but it had previously con- 
sumed the ground apartments, and made its 
way through the parlour floor; the liall was 
likewise in fames. Mr. Cuitvers went down 
Stairs at the first alarm, with a view to open 
the street door for the family to escape that 
way; but finding it impossible, returned, and 
providentially the family and himself, escaped 
over the parapet unhurt. Mr. Curivers’ 
house fell in before the engines began to play ; 
and the adjoining house, belonging to a Mrs, 
Kennet, was likewise on fire, and was burnt 
to the ground. 

Same day—About balf past five o’clock, a 
terrible fire broke out in the large range of 
warehouses, chiefly use«l as a depot for coffee 
and cotton, belonging to Mr. Pucuy, in Thames 
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Street, the corner of Dowgate-hill. The whole 
inside of these extensive buildings was burnt, 
together with all the produce in them, which 
cannot yet be estimated. 

Jan. 20. A waggon, containing fifteen hun- 
dred pieces of India handkerchiefs, together 
with one hundred tubs of Holland’s gin, was 
scized by some Excise Officers on the White- 
chapel Road. It appears the goods were 
brought from the coast of Essex on the pre- 
ceding night, and the Smugglers h: id chosen 
the middle of the day to arrive in town, as the 
most likely to escape suspicion. The loss oc- 
cusioned to the Smugglers by this seizure, 
will amount to upwards of 3000/ 

Jax. 20. The Special Commission sat this 
morning for the trial of Governor WALL, 
charged with the murder of Benjamin Arw- 
STRONG, Serjeant in the African Corps, by 
causing him to be flogged with a cord on the 
10th of July, 1782, of which flogging he lan- 
guished for several days, and then died. 

The Court was opened a little before ten 
o’clock, when the prisoner, Joserpn Waut, 
was = to the bar and arraigned. He plead- 
ed, Not Guilty. 

Lorn Cuier Baron Macponatp, Mr. 
Jusrice Rooke, and Mr. Justice Law- 
RENCE, presided on the Bench. 

Mr. ATtrorney-Generat stated the case 
for the prosecution. He observed, that the 
prisoner at the bar was formerly Governor of 
Goree, on the coast of Africa, and stood 
charged with the heinous crime of murder. 
The unfortunate person who had met with his 
death, in consequence of the extreme rigour 
which the prisoner had exercised towards him, 
was a Serjeant in the African corps, stationed 
at Goree, in the month of July, 1782. He had 
for some offence been sentenced to receive 
eight hundred lashes with a cord, and this had 
been by order of the Governor, without bring- 
ing the man before a Court-Martial, which 
was the regular mode of proceeding in cases of 
mutiny, or disobedience of orders. There 
were two species of Courts-Martial, Regimen- 
tal and Regular. Neither of these had been 
instituted, nor was there the least shadow 
ofa trial; no charge had been notified to the 
unfortunate man, and therein the prisoner had 
been guilty of a direct violation of duty. The 
question for the Jury to consider was, whe- 
ther the death of the unhappy man was occa- 
sioned by the orders of the prisoner: the pri- 
soner therefore was bound to shew the exis- 
tence of a crime which called fo. immediate 
momen Ile must also give a substantial 
reason why he withdrew himself from the pro- 
ceedings which were had against him in the 
beginning of the year 1784; if he was inno- 
cent of the crime laid to his charge, then was 
the most proper time for him to take his trial, 
when the officers, who he now alleged were 
agreeing with him in the punishment, were 
living, and whose testimony would have cor- 
roborated his own. 

The evidence was exceedingly contradic- 
tory, and the trial occupied the whole of the 
dav, 
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Mr. Forbes, General Mackenzie, Kev. Mr. 
Clarke, &c. gave the prisoner an excellent 
character. 

See our Obituary for this manth, for an af- 
fecting circumstance that occurred during the 
trial. 

Vhe Curer Baron having summed up the 
said, that be could vive little assis- 
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masterly 
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mendation, to lean to the side 
of doubt. 

The Jury retired, and aft 
about haifan hour, brought 
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PIRKSHIRE 
Reaping —On Sumday, Dec. 27, the day 
previous to the anoual bull-baiting at Woking- 


ham, Dr. Barry, Gt this piace, preached a ser- 


monin the chureh of tuattewn, professedly on 
the co a | 
prac ‘ful ¢ 


disp! ‘ 


eal 
Pie ‘ 
of that custom, and ear. 


‘ pry 1a 
4 Pe Fae Leto 


. ’ 
restly conjured both the magistraics and the 
peop! eC, by their exertions to discontinue so bar- 


barots a practice 
° e Mie ee: aaa = a Bas 
Itis aremarkable circumstance that 9} the 


register or Durials belonging to the parison of 


Si. Mary tu Reading, there appear no fun ; 
inthe months of March and July of 180i, and 
only one inthe month of October: as well as 
that the fanerals of that parish ta the whol 
vear have not anousted, by above one-third, 
: ; 


' ' , : 
to the general average, which is about ninety, 


one year with another, whereas by the rezis- 
terthe funerals of 1801 appear to have been 
under sixty. 

His Serene High gs the M rerave of Ane 
spach, gave to the poor of the pari sh of Ben- 
ham, a fat bullock, and 100 loaves of bread. 

The Rev. W. Fennell, of Watford, near 
Newbury, ', Was awakened about tivo o'clock, 


by hischamber being filled with smoke; when, 
ante e found the house in flames. 
He took his wife in his arms, who was almost 
motionless with fright; and descended the 
Stuirs, that were alreadyon fire. ‘Phe nursery 
maid, who slept tn the next room being alarm- 


° 
*~QInHoe 
rising, ty 


ed, followed nim with his voungest boy, about 
jive months old; but the Hames were so rapid 
as to prevent him saving his eldest child, a 
fine eink 1 near seven years of age; who, with 
the mother of Mrs, Fennell, upw yards of eighty 
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years of age, perished; while the unhappy 
parents were spectators, without being able 
to render any assistance, OF Save an article of 
property. 

As provisions of all kinds, particularly ani- 
mal food, are at such an exorbitant price, every 
likely mode to remove the evil should be adopt- 
ed; and from the following remarkable in- 
stance of fecundity, the increased breed of 
hogs will certainly produce a goud eflect.— 
Mir. SMuru, a baker, at Easthampstead, hasa 
sow, Which on Jan. 29th last, farrowed 15 pigs, 


cn June 15th, 20, and on Nov. 25th, 22; up the 
{ 


hole 47 ’ ats Yad a ti AS ek 6 
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pigs from the two first Inters were brought to 


1 he sow is now in good order, and 
ed) in a fine and 


matt! rity. 

14 pigs (that were preser 

thriving condition. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE, 

Lord Evsronand Siv Pirr, accompanied 
by the Bishop of Lincotn, lately visited 
University; andan elegant entertainment was 
viven to them by the members of ‘Trinity-Col- 


*hise 
"thas 


lege. 

‘he Cambridge Chronicle states, that an 
epidemic fever rages in many parts of that 
county, and has im several mstances, proved 
fatal. It recommends, what has been often 
mentioned, the sdininistering of yeast or barm 
to those afficted; which is a chea ap and infal- 
lible remedy in all putrid cases. A_ table 
spoonful vive nevery two hours, or oftener, in 
a little be ‘er, water, or any liquid, will give 
speedy relief. 

DEVONSHIRE. 
A society is formed at Exeter, for the pur- 
hase of sheep, &e. which purchases, after de- 
all incidental charges, are retailed to 
Ten sheep were killed that had 
th much care, and more than 
ordinary cost ; vet the expense to the subscri- 
bers was only 51-2d. per pound, being nearly 
3d. per pound below the current price of the 
rk 


market, 


c 
fraying 

the members. 
been fattened wi 


Wednesday night, Jan. 6, near Woodvatts, 
he Exeter mail-coach was overturned, by the 
SHOW ni dt 1g fallen deep and driftc.l into a pit 
The guard and passengers escaped unhurt, 
but the coachm an was kicked by a horse and 
nearly suffocated, and obliged to be left at the 
inn. The guard took one ‘of the horses to for- 
ward the mail to Salisbury; but the snow fall- 
ings fast, he could not see the road, and lost his 
way on the Downs, until a coach coming up 
with iamps, he made for it, and with it arrived 
at Salisbury. 

Tur New Monster.—Instances of depra- 
vity have recently occurred at Exeter, at which 
human nature revolts, and principally directed 
towards defenceless females. As a girl about 
fiiteen was passing a lane a fow evenings since, 
she was pushed “against by two young men 
gentecly dressed, one of whom wounded her 
inthe arm. Having reached the house of 4 
relation, she fainted through the loss of blood; 
a surgeon was called in, who, after dressing 
the wound, declared it was made with a lan- 

cet. The poor girl’s recovery is doubtful 
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Many instances of a similar nature occurred 
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last we ek. A reward of 507. has been offered 
by the Mayor on conviction of any concerned 
in these diabolical practices. 

HAMPSHIRE. 

PortsMouTH, Jan. 6. Acourt martial was 
held on board the Gladiator, inthe above har- 
bour, for the trial oi the mutineers, late of his 
Majesty’ 4 ship ‘hemeratre. 

The following officers were appointed mem- 
hers of the Court :-— 

Vice-Admiral Sir Anpnrew MutcueE tt, 

President ; 

Vice-Acmiral Pole, 

Rear-Admiral Collingwood, 

Rear-Admiral lioltoway, 

Rear-Admiral Campbell, 

Csptain Bertie, 

Captain Grindail, 

Captain Sir LL. Nagle 

Capt “in Vi e ls, 

Ce 2 "in Jones, 

Captain shorn, 

Captan Gould. 

The following seamen were then brought i in 
Maj i field,late can- 


longing “Flo 


. a} an ve ! oy fi?) 
HWlaseiH 1 is tiie jue 
v 


and put ¢ 

. . ; . P yi’ 
tainol the forecastle; James Ward,bel 
ditto ; ames Chesterman, Gite ; 7 ohn bitZ- 
fc 


gerald, captain of the forctop ; Thomas Cross, 
belonging to ditto; James Locher, belonging 
tothe main-top ; Ychn Cummins, ditto; Chris- 
William Hillier, belong- 
ing to the foretop; Fanes Collins, Uie ship’s 
butcher ; Fobn Daly s Foseph Rowland, a car- 
penter; Thomas Sones, snd William Cooke. 

The charges against them were— 

rirsi—Making, or endeavouring to make, 
mutinous assemblies. 

Second—Uttering seditious expressions , anc 
for conccaling traiturous and seditious words 
spoken, and tending to the hinderance of his 

M ajesty’s service, and not revealing the same 
to their commanding officer. 

Third—Being present at such mutiny and 
sedition, and not using their utmost endea- 
vours to suppress the same, between the Ist 
and 11th Day of December, 1801. 

Jan. 8 At nine o’clock, the signal for pu- 
nish ment was made on beard his Majesty's 
sip Acasto, of SS guns, Capt ain) FELLOWES, 
at Spithead, anda Hag hoisted fr a boat from 
each ship to attend the execution of Thomas 
Drokin, a marine, who was tried on the 4th 
me and found guilty of making use of muti- 
10US EXpressions, and throwing a quart botue 
at the head of a corporal of marines. 

The court martial on the mutincers, having 
sat three days, again assembled at nine o’clock 
on Saturday morning, when the Prisoners were 

called upon for their defence, but they stated 
by their counsel, that they meee not complete- 
ly prepared, they were indulged by the court 
wan a further adjour nment till twelve o’clock, 

ben they severally delivered their defences 
mow riting, which were read by the Tudge Ad- 
vocate. Witnesses were then called and eX- 
amined on the part of the prisoners, and the 
court adjourcd until nine ou Monday Lith, 
when the following seamen were i. er d cuilty, 
and received sentence of death: Joli Nias 


topl. er White, ditto; 
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field, James Ward, James Chesterman, Jolin 
Fitzgerald, Thomas Cross, James Lockiev, 
John Cummins, Wilham Hilher, James Ccl- 
lins, John Daly, Joseph Rowland, ‘Vhomas 
senets and William Cooke. Christopher 
White was senicneed to receive 200 lashes. 


Jan. 15. This morning the yellow flags, 


the usual signals for punishment, were hoist- 
ed on board the Temeraire, Formidable, and 
Majestic, and the following prisoners, convict- 
ed by a court martial of mutiny, and sentenced 
to die, were brought out to suffer death ; Ches- 
terman, Collins, Hillier, and fitzgerald, on 
board the Yemercire; Ward. on ‘board the 
Majestic, and Alayfeld, on board the Pormida- 
ble “Vhey appeared at the plation m erected 
at the bows o7 the respective ships, deporting 
themseives with that apparent contrition and 
resignation which became then: at a moment 
Their conduct during the whole 
confinement had evinced the 
r fate, and con- 


merited it 


so awtul 
period of their 
most peric ctresignation 0 thei 
sciousness that their offence had 
they avatled themselves 

the Rev. Mr. Jones, chaplain of the icme- 
raire. ‘Phe manner in which they pp bed for 
his pious offices in their hehalf will best shew 
‘ir minds, their humility and 
the calm composure with which they antici- 
pated the dreadful hour. Their a} olic cation 
was by letter, and in the following terms :-— 


“Gladiator, Jan. 7, 1802. 


) , {° ’ 
the State oF the¢ 


“Dear Sir, 

« Wetake the liberty of thus humbly begg- 

r you, in the name of the Lord our God, to 
attend us,and administer unto us poor and 
miserable sinners the word of our blessed Re 
Geemer; as the state we are now in is of the 
most serious nature, our bodies not only being 
in denger, but our unprepared souls; there- 
fore we humbly implore your assistance on 
thi unfortunate oceasion. Do pray not delay, 
now exceedingly precious ; we 
humbly begeing your com- 


c 


as our time ts 
ther fesse gry h de 
rerore Conciude, 
pli: anes, 
“Yours, with humility, 
“UnNntAPPyY TEMERAIRES.” 
“'Tothe Rev. Mr. Jones. 
“His Musesty’s ship Temeraire. 
‘Rev. Sin, 
‘ r 7 7 
“We are now ready to he 
those treasures of wisdom, 


ar you open to us 
in whose divine 


Author we desire to Pp slace our supreme conti- 
dence, and in whose service we wish to be 
ie und ” 

When they enme upon the platform a paper 


the name of 
es, which was 
It was as 


was presented by one of them in 
“ton self and iia a unhapp ry comrad 
read ate uc to the ship ’s CO Tips iy. 
follows : 

‘Remember your duty to God, and for his 
sake to vour King and Country. You must 
be sensible what was the chief cause that 
broughton the fatal consequences which now 
end so unhappily for us, and with so much re- 
morse to you, ifyou rightly consider how much 
you have contribs swine by your support and 
; bring us to this untim ely end. 
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76 Hercfordshire.,, Kent...Norfolk..Oxfordshire, &c. 


‘© We refused to put that trust and confi- 
dence in the wisdom of our rulers, which 1s 
due to them irom al! good subjects; they watch 
for the welfare of us all: and how dared we 
then prefer our ewn selfish pleasures and in- 
terest to what they saw necessary for the pub- 
he good! How could we find it in our hearts to 
forfeit all the praises and the honours which 
our country had so gratefully bestowed upon 
her naval heroes, who have so bravely fought 
for her! 

“ How could we so foolishly suffer our im- 
patience to get the better of us, as for the sake 
of a few months longer service, to sacrifice all 
the bicssings of Peace we had been toiling for 
these nine long years. 

“Oh! that we had made thesesreflections 
sooner ourselves! But our lot is cast—our 
course in this world is finished. Make good 
use of what remains of your’s. It cannot be 
long before we must all meet again before the 
judgment seat of that God whom we have of- 
fended ; but who, we trust, has seen and ac- 
cepted our unte ‘igned repentance , and will for- 
give vs, as we do truly and freely forgive all 
these who have any wise offended or injured 
us. Prepare yourse/ves also dear countrymen, 
for this formiveness, that when we nicct in the 
world to come we may not mectin evcrlasting 
misery. 

“Pray for us—We heartily pray for you. 
Amen.” 

After continuing a short time in prayer, a 
sun was fired as the fatal signal of death, and 
tlie wretched men were launched into eter nity. 

In conseguence of an order received on 
Wednesday from the Adiniralty by the Com- 
mander in Chief at Portsmouth, a court mar- 
tial was held on Thursday morning, on board 
his Majesty’s ship Gladiator, to try William 
Allen, Edward Pavlor, George Cumniun, George 
Dixon, Fames Kiley, and Thomas Simme ae 
seamen, belonging tohis Majesty’s ship Teme- 
raire, on charecs of mutiny, &c. similar to 
those exhibited against the other r prisoners, all 
of whom were convicted.’ Five were sentenc- 
ed to die. 

jan. 19. The vellow flag was hoisted at eight 
e’cloek this morning on board the Temeraire, 
23 a signal for execution, and sbout nine a gun 
was fired for the ussembling of the boats of the 
difierent ships lying at Spithead. At ten 
o’clock, Ailen, Tavior, Riley, and Simmonds, 
ippeared on the quarter-deck ofthe Femeraire, 
where they remained a short time, praving in 
the most ferven t manner, and about haif-past 
ten they were launched into eternity. Dixon 
was executed on board the Formidable nearly 
at the same time; he behaved in the most 
penitent manner, and acknowledged the just- 
ness of his sentence, but strongly denied ever 
having theicastinte ntion of committing murder. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 

Many westemets | in this and the neighbour- 
ingcounties, desirous, of restoring Ross School 
to the advantages it once enjoyed, have enter- 
ed into a subscription, which is to be applied 
to the building a school-room, or in any other 


‘way that may be thought more benelicial. 








[ Domestic Occur, 


The amount of the sums already contributed 
is between S00/ and 400/. 
KENT. 

Marpstone, Dec. 29. The incessant fall 
of rain last Thursday night and the whole of 
Friday produced such a ‘flood in oe Medway 
as for ‘thirty years back has not been remem. 
bered. So sudden a rise of the water would 
not allow time to remove many articles then 
yi ing on the quays and barks of the river above 
and below this town, but caused them to be 
entirely swept away by the current, and thie 
loss sustained by individuals is, at present, in- 
calculable. 

An unusual circumstance was observed to 
take place, which was considered as porten- 
tive ofa hard winter or a great fall of snow.— 
A flock of larks, covering to avery great depth, 
an extent of ground three quarters “of a mile in 
breadth, and two miles in length, and so crowd. 

ed as to represent an immense curtain, passed 
over the western coast of Kent, in a direct line 
forthe Continent. A similar instance occurred 
the beginning of the last hard winter we had 
which is the only similar instance remembered, 
The lark is not in general considered a migra- 
tory bird. 

NORFOLK. | 

Nir. Burwer, of Norfolk, has announced 
his resolution to sub-divide his farms, as fast 

as his leases fallin. We will not let more than 
two hundred acres to any tenant, nor suffer 
any one to farm other land. This example 
will, itis to be hoped, be generally followed. 
It docs Mr. Buiwer much honour, as a pub- 
lic-spirited man. He is himself a very good 
furmer. 
OXFORDSHIRE. 

Some of the waste and common lands about 
Whitchurch, which were lately inclosed, are 
now letting at fifty shillings an acre —W hat- 
ever may be the immediate consequence, the 
circumstance, must prove ultimately eonaegtn 
to the community, by inducing a general 3 
closure of waste and common lands. 

SUSSEX. 

The Earl of Mautmesrury has behaved 
with great liberality neantts his tenants at 
Christ-church, near Winchester. A few years 
since his Lordship gave them all the choice of 
renting their tythes upon paving acorn rental, 
AeTe eabl e to the aver: ige price of wheat. Al- 
most every gentleman and farmer embraced 
the propos sal. At the time they entered into 
the agreement, wheat was about 12¢. per load; 
the advance since that time, beyond all reason- 
able calculation, has increased the average 
price to near 1s. per bushel. His Lordship, 
unwilling that his tenants should be injured by 
so unforeseen a circumstance, at once propos- 
ed to remit them one fourth of his demand. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

An accomplice has made a discovery of the 
engraving of a large quantity of Counterfeit 
Bank Notes at Birmingham, whither the Bank 
Solicitor, with proper officers have been sent 
to apprehend the offenders. 

YORKSIIRE. 
Scarborough Life Boats.—The admirable ult- 
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Obituary. | 


lity of this invention is now so wellestablished, 
that it would be consoling to humanity, and 
highly creditable tothe national character, were 
one of them stationed in every port of the umit- 
ed kingdom, where it might be found conve- 
nient or useful. 
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Jan. 21. The fall of snow between Greta- 
bridge and Ferrybridge, was so heavy, that 
coaches could not travel, and the mail was car- 
ried on horseback. 


V. OBITUARY. 


* * This Obituary will be of a selec ct —_— and will record the deaths of only pious, remarkable, 


or public persons, or sudden deaths, Se. 


Acep 110 years, in the island of Storma, in 
the north of Scotland, Mr. Fraxcis Tarr. 
He was, in the opinion of those who knew him, 
one of the mest learned men in Scotland. He 
was also a poet: and although his extreme 
modesty, anc 4 that poverty w hich is se frequent- 
ly the attend: int on true genius, have hitherto 
deprived the world of his literary labours, vet 
we ‘Sea that a voiume of original Poems; a 
poctic translation of 4 very searce Greek au- 
thor; ror several other interesting preductions 
of Mr ‘Pait, are speedily to be published. 

Aged 107, Mrs. MARGARET NICHOLAS, at 
the Rosset, near Chester. She enjoved a geod 
state of health ull within a few days of her 
death. 

Aged upwards of 102, at Stareton, Mary 
Cross. She retained the use of her faculties 
till Christmas -day last. 

Aged 101, at Dumfries, AGres Finpray. 

Aged upwards of 100, at Horinger, near 
Bury, Mrs. Norns. 

Aged 100, at Oxford, Mrs. CantTWELL. 

Aged upwards of 89, at Kensington House, 
Haverfordwest, the Right Honourable Lorn 
KENSINGTON, member of parliament fortha 
town many years, and father of the House of 
Commons, of which he had been a member in 
the last nine parliaments. 

Aged upwards of &8, at his seat, Annabella, 
near Barlow, in Ireland, Sir Josern Hoare, 
Haronet, one of the oldest members of the trish 
Parliament, being one of its representatives 
for sixty years. 

As Saint David's s,in the 87th vear of his 
age, the Reverend DELABE RE. Pri CHETT, 
tifty-seven years sub-chapter of the cathedral 
church, and forty-nine vears parish priest. 

Mrs. CHAPONE at Hadley, in the 75th vear 
oher age. The literary world is much in- 
debted to her for many valuable works o mn edu- 
cation, as well as many elegant pieces of poe- 
try. 

‘Of a declin e, at Kenegie, near Penzance, in 
lis 48th year, "the Right Honourable Lorn 
Ropney. His lordship has left a family of 
twelve children. 

The Reverend Artruur O’LEAry, in the 
od year of his age, at his lodgings, in Great 
Portland Street. ‘This divine was of the Ro- 
mish persuasion, a native of the city of Cork, 
« Dominican friar, and preached in the Friary 
it his native city for a number of years. His 
iealth during the last twelve months was con- 
siderably on the decline; his complaint baftied 
the skill of the faculty ; and he was at length 
ordered to the south of France, Lord Pelham 








Authentic communications are requested, 


having granted Mr. O’Leary, and his friend 
Mr. Myrath, passports, he visited Paris, where 
the physicians pronounced his disorder a liver 
complaint ; in consequence of which he re- 
turned to London, seemingly in much better 
health than when he departed; but shortly 
after, he complained that he felt himself indis- 
posed, and about noon he expired without a 
groan. 

At his country mansion, Castle Jordan, in 
the county of Meath, Sir Duke GiFrarp, 
one of the most ancient baronets of Ireland, 
and also a baronet of England. 

His Serene Highness the Hereditary Prince 
oF Bapven, father of her majesty the Empress 
of Russia, the Queen of Sweden, and the Elec- 
tress of Bavaria. He was overturned in his 
carriage at Arboga, fifteen leagues from Stock- 
holm, and died the next day in consequence of 
the fall. 

At Ipswich, Mrs, NorMAn, who possessed a 
memory so remarkably retentive, that she was 
not only enabled to rec capitulate a sermon after 
having heard it; but, in repeated instances, 
was so extremely accurate, as to be nearly 
verbatim with the preacher. 

Mr. Tuomas Tiomson, farmer, of Low 
Heaton, near Newcastle Though blind from 
his infancy, he was allowed to be one of the 
best judges of cattle in that neighbourhood ; 
and, amongst other singular performances, has 
been known to make a wheelbarrow complete. 

At Southampton, Bennet Lancron, Es- 
quire, of Langton, near Spilsby, Lincolnshire, 
are d 65 years. Mr. Langton was the inti- 
mate friend of Dr. Johnson, Mr. Burke, and 
other eminent characters, to the former of 
which great men he discharged the friendly 
office of executor. He was professor of an- 
cient literature in the Royal Academy. 

At Buckland, aged 38, the Reverend James 
Hurpis, D. D. of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
and professor of poetry in that university. 

At his house in Basinghall Street, aged 76, 
Deputy Gaprien Lrexey. He was upwards 
of fifty-three vears an inhabitant, and for thir- 
ty-seven years was one of the common council 
for the ward of Bassishaw, and (by seniority) 
father of the court of common council. For 
several years he presided as chairman to the 
honourable court of sewers in the city of Lon- 
don, to which situation he devoted ‘much of 
his time and attention. 

At his house in Albermarle Street, Joun 
Rusu, Esquire, surgeon, inspector general of 
the army. His death was occasioned by an 
obstruction which settled on the kidnies, and 
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introduced a mortification in the bowels. Mr. 
Rush stood very high in the opinion of the 
world as a professional man Durin ng the 
American war he accompanied the guards to 
that continent; and having peculiarly recom- 
mended himself to the army by his humanity, 
attention, and address, was induced, at the 
close of the war, to commence practice in Lon- 
don; and for the last eighteen vears had been 
uniformly rising to the first eminence, by 
which he acquit ed a handsome independence : 
he did this without exciting the envy of his 
professional brethren ; for no man could be 
more liberal in his practice. Whenever acase 
of peculiar difficulty, requiring a nice and skil- 
ful operation, occurred, he was always the 
first to recommend that Mr. Lynn, Mr. Cline, 
or some other of the more expcrienced opera- 
tors, should be called ins and the 
these gentlemen most frequently attended him 
on these ceeasions. 


as 


At the dinner given by Tallevrand to the 
principal notables, on the 29th December on 
his arrival at Lyons, the archbishop of Milan, 
aged $2 years, in good health and spirits, sat 
on his right. Soon after he sat down, he turn- 
ed to Talleyrand to speak to him, and at that 
very moment he feildead in hischair. Masca- 
ti, a celebrated physician, who was at table, at- 
tempted in vain to recover him ; his heart had 
ceased to beat. The Archbishop of Milan 
had come specially to Lyons to sce the Chief 
Consul, w hom he had known in his first cam- 
paign in Italy, and with whom he had ever 
since been on the best terms. 

Mrs. Moreau, widow of Simeon Moreau, 
Esq. late master of the ceremonics at Chelten- 
ham. By some accident her clothes caught 
fire, and before assistance was procured, she 
was so dreadfully burnt, that she died in tie 
greatest agonies, after lingering soine time 

A rel iancholy event happened near Piymp- 
ton; as the parish clerk, an aged man, was 
going after dark through Ridgway, he ran 
against a horse tied toa door, and, endeavour- 
ing to avoid the animal, was kicked so vio- 
lently as to occasion his death. RR. Bogen, 
Esq. coroner for Plympton, took an inquest on 
the body, and the j Jury founda verdict of ac- 
cidental death by the kick of a horse.—The 
horse was forfeited as a deodanc a to the may- 


or and commonality of Plympton, as lords of 


ihe manor of that borough. 
Three sailor s, near tn fenionersch 
sion of a keg of brandy, containing four 
lons anda half’; the greater part of which 
they had drank, when, shocking to relate: 
they were all three found dead, by some per- 
son passing by, apparently just after the fatal 
business had been finished.—The 
inquest found a verdict—Died of excessive 
drinking. 
As Mr. Patcheli’s waggon was on its return 
from Oxford to Murcot, leaded with barrels 
- beer, it was ove rturned i in a stone quarry ; 
e of the c casks fell on the carter, crushed his 
isa id, and killed him on the spot. An inqui- 
sition was taken at Headington, by Mr. Ma- 
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cey, on view of the body, when the jury found 
the barrel and beer deodand 

A most unhappy circumstance happened 
near Brent, about fifieen miles from Plymouth, 
At a Christmas feast of some respectable far 
mers’? daughters and their friends, a young 
Man, in sport, presented at a young woman, a 
farmer’s daughter, 2 piece, left by accident in 
the entry of the fam-house, which was unfor. 
tunately loaded, ‘The contents lodged in her 
thigh, and she languished several days and e; 
pired. To add to the distress of her lover, one 
of the party, she was to have been married ina 
few days ; he is inconsolabie at her loss 

Was found dead, ina knecling posture, in 
his chamber in the Butcher-row, Exeter, one 
Crisp, atanner: he came home in tlie even. 
ing in health, drank half a pint of beer, and 
went up stairs; his exit appears to have been 
instantaneous, probably trom a seizure in his 
brain, as both his hands were fixed on his 
head when discovered. 

Mr. Clarke, one of those wounded at the 


Pont Tournant, on the festival of } = aire 1§ 
Nov 9,) died at the hotel (Ang clerre i 
consequence of that accident: his Be uly was 


day for Calais, where it will be 
‘ England, according to his last 


sent off this 
embarked f 
Wishes, by 
bei = interred in his own country, He was 
27 vears of age: his lady is 21. 

ie cember 21, about twelve o’clock at night, 
asa gentleman was |] through Church- 
yard “Alle vy, in Fettel e was observed by 
a weman on the spot to make a sudden stop, 
and afier stac: to fall on the 
eround. On it was 
thought from the distortion of his features, 
that he was ina fit of apopleay, but on wait- 
Ine some time, and finding that he still remain- 
state of imsensibility, further help 
and it was deemed neces- 
ina coach to St. Andrew’s 
he remained till abeut 
lock ‘Tuesday ROteing, € 
from thence cenveved to the workho: Ise, 
Ghoe-lane, where his pockets were seare hed 
pes that some papers might be found 
about him, to lead to a discovery of his name 
and place of abode, but not the least circum: 
It was then 
rseers 


assine 


, ’ 
FANG, 3} 


rer nea short way, 


Fons to his assistance, 


ed ina 
was procured, 
sary to take him 
watch. house, where 
k oon 


eeven o'c 


In hor 


stance appeared to trace him. 
thought necessary to scnd for the ove 


the parish, in order, that proper assistance 
might be rendered him, who procuring hin 


° 2 e y! 
ion thot humanity cout 


very necessary atlent 

suveest, or the situation of the house would 
afford, there not being the least doubt of his 
being a person of resp ectal bility, having a gole 
waich in his pocket, a pair of gold sleeve- bui 
tons, &e. and his ion carance in eve ry othe’ 
respect indicated the gentlenian. On his boots 
being drawn on, that he might be put to bea, 


it was observed that the name of Captain Tt 
NER Was written in the inside of one of them 
this circumstance coming to the knowledge @ 
a person in the employ of Mr. W hittinghar. 
printer, in Dean-strect, Fetter-lane, he said he 
recollected a gentleman of that name and des 
cription, who had written a book about tw 





tia he manifested a desire of 
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| years ago, entitled  Turner’s Embassy to Thi- 
bbet,? and that he then lived in St. James’s 
Application was directly made there, 
when this information proved correct, as lis 


F man-servant had been long in suspense wait- 


ing Uie return of his master, who is a gentle- 
man of great property and connections.  Ifis 
in Gloucestershire, where he 
has a Valuable estate, and likewise considera. 
ble property in the Mast ladies —One of his 
‘sicrs IS married to an alderman of Glouc Cs- 
D. professor 
>in the university of Usford. Captain 
Jurser hud been in the service of the East In- 
di. Comnany in the Jate war in India, where 
at the if Serin- 

atam, and had likewise the honour to be 
apoointed on the embassy to Tippvo saib, 
vhere he not only acquired fame and profit, 
but established himself in the opinion of the 
rson of superior talent, who 
appointed him at the head of an embassy to 
Thibet, which furnished him with the materi- 


+ »y 


Gi Arabic 


siege ¢ 
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als for compiling the work above alluded to, 
and, as a mark of their approbation and es- 
teem, voted iii 500 guineas. During his stay 
in India, he amassed a large property. He 
lingered till Saturday, Jan. 2, when he died, 
not having been removed from the work-house, 
as this, it was feared would be dangerous ; but 
was attended to the last by two eminent phy- 


20. a mgelancholy circumstance hap- 
pened in the Old Bailey, on the trial of Gover- 
nor Wall. Major Win rer, who resided at 
Woolwich, coming to speak in favour of the 
Govenor, in vetting out of the coach, dropped 
down, and instanily expired, Mr. James 
Dixon coming past at the time, recognised the 
gentleman, and had the body conveyed to the 
Rose public house. He instanUy despatched 
a proper person to the Major’s family. The 
Major was in the artillery, an a brother-in-law 
to Mr. Judman, an eminent ship-build er at 
Deptford, and has left a family of ten children. 
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vatars.—Philebraus on the Targums —Vevidicus on Subscription to Articles of 
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Reiigion —Z's Extracts from the Letters of a pro or Flax Dresser.—Fartier Extracts from the 
Common Place Boot of a Country Cle) eyman. —Vimand’s vers useful Essay on the Dry Rot in 


Building rs, Ke. &e. 


To BE ApMiTTeD:—A North Riding Clergyman on the J//ustration of Scripture Histor 
some ancient Remains; the sane on Tattooing, the Arch of Titus, &¢ —S. P 


fraise—M 1 H. on Ecclesiastes vii. 16, 


Lucubrations. 


17 — 
stons.—Q_ F’s Resolutions —Remarks upon the Distinction berscen 
R. on Methodism, with the Orginal Letters of Mr. 


y, from. 
1 the Love of 

; and Confes- 
a true and false Zeal.—W. 


- Walker. —C. F’s.—Clerical 


on Suéser iption to Creeds 


43) Essay 
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UNDER CONSIDERATION :-—S. P onthe Full and Redemption of Man.—W.G. on the Love of 
Goi—Parociialis Pastor on Public Wors/i ip —Re marks upon the Propriety of a National 


Church —VThoughts upen the Use « of Sponsors in Baptism mm 
the same on the Question, Wi); AC ther a tif onLtan may 


same on Offences “of the Tongue; thes 


sane on the Importance of the 


S.on Fustification before God; 
! teach in public Assemblies ; the 
Ministerial Office ; the 


pr ay ane 


same onthe Ni ture and Sinfulness of Schism—V. H. on 1 Cor. ix. 9—The Improvement of ide 


Incident mentioned in the Spectator. 


We ijear that the com entiation of X and S. T. 
The satne may be said of Bishop Hall on Zacharias and the Angel 
that admirable author being so universally known.—The verses on 
{. D fall far short of our standard of poetry.—The 
verse ; but it wants that genius and originality which we wish, 


copy of verses we admit. 


A North Riding Clergym 


be sufficiently interesting. 
that are really curious. 


= our Readers.— 
| ; the Conten ipla stions of 
the Peace, and those by 
Elegy by Juveni sis in smooth and casy 
to find in every 


would not sufficiently inte 


if nussible . 


man would oblige us by giving us an opportunity of addressing a letter 
to him upon the subject of his last communication. —Ww e thank Philebrasi 
will see above that we mean to admit his Account of the Vargums ; 
posal respecting them would be too extensive for our plan ; 

Perhaps he may favour us with 
His offer respecting the Tracts of 


s tor his ober 4 he 
but we think his pro- 
nor would it, as it seems to us, 
some sclections fror the parts 
the Mishua we thankfully em- 


brace, so far as respects the most curious and interesting of its tracts; as that Workis but 
little known, notwithstanc ling the elegant edition of it by Surenhusius. 


We beg our Cor respondents always to adopt some signatures, 


and wish them to annear, 


wless +! 


ev cive us their names, 


